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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


BY 
Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


By REV. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A. 


A GREAT spiritual movement, by its inherent 
qualities as born of the Spirit, belongs not to a 
section but to the whole of the Christian Church. 
It may affect different communities within the 
Church catholic in different ways, it may flow in 
some more freely than in others; but none can 
avoid ultimately its vital sweep. All are con- 
strained to live more earnestly, whether it be to be 
borne along with it, or to maintain their hold 
against its broadening currents. 

In 1912, as in 1862, the commemoration of the 
ejected clergymen of 1662 is no attempt on the 
part of the Free Churches to monopolise the moral 
results of that epic act of conscience. All we 
can justly claim is a clear succession, along lines 
of development, to the faith and deepest convic- 
tions of those who thus cast their care upon God 
and did the right. Their views—or the views of 
one or another of them—are not always one with 
ours ; on some points they are even opposed; old 
associations held them which no longer hold us ; 
the atmosphere of the seventeenth century was 
harder than that of the nineteenth century, and 


breathed timidity and restraint, where to-day it 
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breathes fearlessness—not to say audacity. But 
though views and sentiments partly differ, as 
between that age and this, there are deeper 
principles, attitudes of the spirit, which make those 
pioneers without a doubt our ancestors and bene- 
factors. There has been a progression of ideas, 
with no more digression than the course of events 
made inevitable, and indeed creditable. 

Fifty years ago, when the Bicentenary com- 
memoration was held, Nonconformists stood more 
apart from each other than they do to-day. They 
joined in friendly co-operation to celebrate the 
silent victory of that St. Bartholomew’s Day ; but 
on the whole, each denomination planned for itself. 
The boundaries are not yet obliterated—nor does 
it seem good that they should be; but we are 
much nearer being an Evangelical Free Church of 
England. We recognise not only that we are 
allies, but we are exchanging our best, one deno- 
mination with another, regularly and cordially. 
Our work is not yet done in this respect ; fifty 
years lie between us and the Tercentenary ; and 
those of us who live to-day are anxious that 
those who live then shall see a still closer union 
between the Free Churches of this land—a union 
established in love and strength, not uniform but 
one-hearted, and above it the outspread wings of 
the Heavenly Dove, symbol and source of the 
truest concord and most fruitful peace. 

In the preparation of this volume it was not 
intended to eliminate all the clash of ancient 
differences between various Nonconformist: bodies. 
That would have been too severe a subjugation of 
the historical sense. The charity of to-day cannot 
undo the jealousies or misunderstandings of the 
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past ; it can make allowance, it can make atone- 
ment. So the writers of these articles, each to 
some extent speaking for his own people, have 
softened the sharpness and yet retained the sense 
of a difference between Independent and Presby- 
terian and Baptist, and between the Quaker and 
the whole religious hierarchy of that day. If occa- 
sionally one advocate claims a little more for his 
own ancestry than the rest can comfortably allow, 
how much does it matter?—seeing that all that is 
claimed from any one section is now the common 
property of us all. Was one section then more 
tolerant than another ?—we to-day will choose the 
purest ideal of toleration, and follow the bravest 
leader. Did one section strive more for orderli- 
ness than another?—we shall all seek to-day to 
arrive where order adorns without becoming a 
burden. Did one band of that harassed but 
valiant army wave its banner most fearlessly for 
the private right of the Holy Spirit in the sanctuary 
of man’s own spirit ?—we will, to-day, none of us 
forget the value and predominancy of that 
sanctuary, throne of the ever-dwelling Christ. 
What divided our spiritual ancestors may now 
become the freehold of all, speaking and receiving 
“the truth in love.’’ All things of theirs, heaven- 
born, are now ours all, if we will. ‘‘ Those are 
not the true successors of great_men,” wrote Dr. 
Dale in 1862, ‘‘ who observe the same forms as 
they did, but have lost the spirit by which they 
spirit, and who follow the guidance of the authority 

The mention of the Quakers leads to a necessary 
explanation. When we remember that the primacy 
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of honour in shame and insult and wrong was 
theirs, during those carnival years of persecution 
following the Restoration, one may well ask why 
they -have no chapter in this volume? The chapter 
is missing through no lack of appreciation ; but 
after consultation with more than one of those 
who from within have a right to speak for the 
Friends, it was decided to omit it. In that age 
they stood alone—separate from Nonconformist as 
well as Anglican. Their uncompromising protest 
against a hired ministry, for one thing, made a 
sharp division between them and their fellow- 
sufferers. The Ejectment, as such, could not touch 
them: they had no minister to be ejected. True, 
this was almost the case with the Baptists also, 
but not quite, and not on the same ground. 
To-day, there is no more trusted and _ loved 
auxiliary of the Free Church:movement than they: 
but that is because we have all passed out of the 
grey down with its confusing shadows into the 
unifying light of the fuller day. 

But if they do not figure in 1662 among the 
ejected ones, what prison was not inhabited by 
them? Fines, banishments, insults, scourgings, 
shameful imprisonments—they never failed there, 
for more than twenty-five years. And to be 
altogether frank, New England even continued 
on the other side of the Atlantic the harsh treat- 
ment meted out to them on this side. They had 
much more to forgive than to be forgiven when 
they took their place beside other Nonconformists 
in this great Free Church movement of modern 
times. So now it is enough for us humbly to 
thank God that He has thought us worthy to be 
made heirs in the Spirit of the untold sufferings 
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and heroic patience of the Quakers in the seven- 
teenth century. What was called their imprison- 
ment was really murder. In Newgate, for instance, 
“in one room three tiers of hammocks were 
stretched one above the other from the centre 
pillar to the walls, while the sick and dying lay 
on pallet beds beneath.” Twenty of these 
prisoners died in consequence.t And Newgate was 
pattern of all other gaols throughout the country 
from Bodmin to Carlisle. ‘* This I can say,” said 
William Dewsbury, enfeebled after nineteen years 
of confinement, but undaunted in spirit, ‘‘I never 
played the coward, but joyfully entered prisons as 
palaces. . . . And in the prison-house I sang 
praises to my God, and esteemed the bolts and 
locks put upon me as jewels; and in the name 
of the eternal God I always got the victory.” That 
personal victory extends its blessing as far as 
1912. And a thousand other victories like it, won © 
singly for the most part, bring to our relaxing 
days a sense of courage, of fidelity, of unworn 
strength. 


« T, E. Harvey, “The Rise of the Quakers,” chap. vi. 
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PIDUEUCLEY. 1 O (CONSCIENCE 


BY THE LATE 
REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Dark days of a Nation’s apostasy—Nonconformity and 
“fidelity to conscience ”—‘‘I dare not ”—Possessors 
of vital religion—Identity of opinion not the true mark 
of spiritual relationship—Changed views on ‘‘ Subscrip- 
tion ”»—FEstablishment leads to habit of wearing religious 
formularies loosely—Lessons for Dissenters—To which 
Church the future belongs. 


[Dr. Maclaren’s lecture was delivered in connection with 
the 1862 celebrations, and is here reprinted. } 


BHAPLTER. I] 


FIDELITY TO CONSCIENCE 


By THE LATE REV, ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


THE darkest pages in the history of England are 
those which record the shameful reigns of the 
last two Stuart kings. In them the characteristics 
of their fated race appeared in the most extreme 
forms. The sensual levity of the one, the sullen 
bigotry of the other, the treachery of both, were 
of the strain of their blood. Charles was a frivo- 
lous libertine, with no touch of honour in himself, 
utterly incredulous of truth in man, and of purity 
in woman; a true ‘‘sluggard king,’ in religion 
an infidel, varnished over with a ceremonial Popery 
at last, and even in his religion a har. James was 
a gloomy variety of the same species, with more 
superstition, cruelty, and conscience. Before these 
men, for eight-and-twenty disastrous years, the 
nation that had known the guidance of Oliver 
Cromwell was content to abase its manhood ; first, 
in transports of delirious loyalty, and then in 
grudging obedience. Thick and threefold came 
down the ancient woe upon that land whose 
‘“‘ princes eat in the morning, for drunkenness and 
not for strength.’”’ These were the days when the 
King of England was a stipendiary of France— 
when Dutch fleets flaunted defiance in the Channel, 


II 
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when England’s voice was nothing in the counsels 
of Europe.’ Kings then were without mercy, and 
without gratitude, and without truth. There were 
statesmen without principle, and soldiers without 
courage, judges without justice, and bishops 
without religion. 

With some noble exceptions the pulpit was more 
used for preaching non-resistance and bespattering 
the Nonconformists, than to stem the tide of grow- 
ing immorality. With still fewer exceptions, the 
glorious literature of England was polluted by the 
filth of such an universal debauchery as this land 
never saw before. When even Dryden— 


“Profaned his God-given strength, and marred the lofty line,” 


in sycophant adulation and vulgar licentiousness, 
it needs no extensive reading of the incredible foul- 
nesses of the drama of Charles II.’s time to guess 
what inferior men would write. 

With such a king, and such a crew round him 
as the rabble rout of Comus—with politicians of 
whom Clarendon was the best ; Churchmen repre- 
sented by Sheldon and by South, who united in 
himself the functions of court jester and court 
preacher ; judges of whom Jeffreys was the true 
successor—what wonder that the nation plunged 
headlong into a career of public and _ social 
profligacy? It was drunk with apostasy. Reel- 
ing backwards, it avenged itself in these excesses 
on the memory of the men whose greatest crime— 
and crime it was, as well as blunder—was, that 
they had believed the people fit for a loftier career 
than they had hearts to tread, and had sought too 
rigidly to impose on reluctant consciences the 
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strict _severity which ruled their own. It was a 
“ fond imagining,” the high motive of which could 
not bind us to its essential impracticability and 
real dissonance from those Christian ethics which 
tell every reformer of life and manners, “ First 
make clean the inside of the cup and the platter, 
and then the outside shall be clean also.” 

That terrible reaction left but few unaffected 
by its sweep. Almost the only point of light— 
certainly the broadest and brightest blaze—comes 
from the conduct of the Nonconformists, whose 
fidelity to conscience we commemorate. Let 
it be. set down to their credit, that, in 
that day of frivolous disbelief in all truth, 
and of sensual indulgence, they were the repre- 
sentatives of faith and patience, of earnest con- 
viction and of uncomplaining endurance. If any 
-man wants to know whether there was any man- 
hood left in the England over which Charles II. 
ruled, he must turn away from court and cathedral. 
Bleaching on Tyburn gallows, there are the bones 
of some who, in their day, lifted the State to a 
shining height and held it there. In a garden-house 
in Bunhill Fields, with his daughter for friend, 
and his organ for companion, sits a blind old man, 
meditating an immortal song. Tossing on the 
rough Atlantic are many seeking a new home in a 
new world. Flushing, and Middleburg, and 
Amsterdam hold some ; and others have wandered 
further afield, and by Swiss lakes try to make for 
themselves a home, in the spirit of the words 
which may still be read over the lintels of a 
regicide’s house, “‘ Omne solum forti patria ’’— 
‘‘ Every land is a fatherland to the resolute.” At 
home, the best Englishmen living are rotting in 
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pestilential gaols, skulking in Devonshire and 
Lancashire moors, keeping sheep on Wiltshire 
downs, hiding in lone farmhouses, disguising them- 
selves as menial servants, and stealing together 
under cover of night to pray and preach. For 
twenty-six years, with brief respites, merciless 
legislation, mercilessly administered, was directed 
against them, and was borne without resistance 
and without apostasy. 

While the reflux wave was carrying the nation 
back to political dogmas of non-resistance which 
a Tiberius would have endorsed, and to sacerdotal 
theories of religion which might have been 
preached at an auto-da-fé, the Nonconformists and 
the Quakers kept alive the sacred principle of all 
political and ecclesiastical freedom — the seed 
beneath the snow —till the extravagances of 
arbitrary power drove the very political and 
clerical leaders whose doctrines had fostered it 
into the happy inconsistency of rebellion, and the 
standard of the House of Orange floated in 
Torbay. 


I 


It is on the ground of their fidelity to conscience 
alone that these Nonconformists of 1662 deserve 
the homage which we pay them. It is not their 
theology, but their honesty ; nor their creed, but 
their consciences ; not their objections to the 
formulas of the Church, but their renunciation of 
advantages and endurance of persecutions because 
they would not mask their objections under a false 
uniformity — that we admire. And on _ these 
grounds we claim for them a place in no little 
denominational Hall of the Ancestors, but in the 
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great Valhalla of England’s worthies ; and in that 
yet more august Temple, where the reverence of all 
who love Truth hallows the memory of all who 
have been her faithful witnesses. Not this or that 
section of English religionists, but the whole nation 
have property in these men’s fair fame ; we have 
all inherited their labours, and ought all to guard 
their memory and be stirred by their example. 
What do we mean by “fidelity to con- 
science’? In this connection we simply mean 
speaking the truth. Conscience tells a man only— 
it is right to do right, it is wrong to do wrong ; it 
is right to speak the truth, it is wrong to lie. 
But it is not the task of conscience, properly 
speaking, to determine what is right or wrong, 
truth or he. If a man so far sophisticates his 
understanding as to think that to kill is to do God 
service, conscience will say to him, “‘ Then kill.” 
It spoke with equal authority on the first 
Bartholomew Day to many a murderer and to 
many a victim. It steadied the finger on the 
trigger, and the bosom before the muzzle. What 
then? This, that the plea of fidelity to conscience 
' may be the stalking-horse for many vices ; and also 
that, rightly understood, it involves not only the 
implicit obedience to its mandates when pro- 
nounced, but the most scrupulous care that the 
judgment submit no false issues to its laconic 
tribunal. He is faithful who, having sought the 
oracle and heard its response, confers not with 
flesh and blood; but he is not wholly faithful 
unless to the utmost of his power, he have 
previously striven to arrive, by the exercise of his 
understanding, at a true judgment of what is right. 
In the individual, then, it requires resolute putting 
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aside of all. other considerations than one—duty, 
when engaged on a case of conscience. In society 
it requires that every man shall be left at liberty 
to form, hold, utter, and act out his convictions, so 
long as these do not militate against the very 
existence of society itself. It is in this wide sense 
that we claim for the Puritans the lofty praise that 
they were faithful to their convictions of duty. 
They not only boldly followed conscience whither 
it seemed to lead, but solemnly, prayerfully, with 
patient earnestness, they strove rightly to under- 
stand their duty, and to shut out from their view 
all dazzling sidelights of secondary considerations. 

The very surface of the story tells of the 
reluctance with which these men became con- 
fessors, of their honest attempts at an agreement, 
of their solemn deliberations when the fatal Act 
was passed, and of the single motive under which 
they acted. They were amused into Savoy Con- 
ferences with the sole effect, if not for the sole 
purpose, of ascertaining’ what would be sufficient 
to compel their secession. It is impossible to deny 
that, armed with this knowledge, Convocation 
deliberately altered the Prayer Book, infusing a 
more distinct sacramentarian tinge into the 
baptismal service, expanding and emphasising 
offensive sacerdotal assumptions in the ordinals, 
shoving in “ priests and deacons ” where the book | 
has said ‘‘ ministers,” adding apocryphal lessons 
because the Puritans hated the Apocrypha, throw- 
ing half a hundred barbarous saints into the 
calendar because all saint worship was an offence ; 
inventing the services for the martyrdom of the 
blessed King Charles, and the restoration of his 
““most religious” son, because they were judged 
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to be peculiarly agreeable to men who had given 
grim approval to the deed at Whitehall on that 
snowy January morning, and had charged with 
the Ironsides at Worcester. 

These undeniable facts are proofs that the 
Puritan secession was not the act of narrow or 
crotchety schismatics. Honest men could have 
done no less. Their position in the Church was 
deliberately made untenable. They were anxious 
to conform. Their enemies who planned the im- 
possibility being judges, the terms of the Act, 
and of the preceding revision, made conformity 
impossible. They are acquitted of the charge of 
schism by the history of the steps taken for their 
expulsion. The charge recoils on the Head of the 
Church, whose existing formularies were of set 
purpose shaped to drive out from its pale, and to 
keep outside, the very life-blood of English Chris- 
tianity. The claim of comprehensiveness is an 
empty vaunt on the lips of those who enforce, as 
terms of communion, things indifferent; and is 
truly made by him, were he one in a million, who 
refuses the enforcement. ‘‘ My latitude,” said one 
of those narrow schismatics, John Howe by name, 
““my latitude makes me a Nonconformist.” 


II 


I need not quote any of the heart-searchings 
which followed the passing of the Act, and which 
show so distinctly how bravely the men stopped 
their ears to all considerations of ease, peace, 
continuance in their ministry, and the thousand 
other forms in which the devil tempts us to gloss 
over wrong things with a specious varnish of good 
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motives. Enough, that all acted in the spirit in 
which one of them addressed his flock: ‘‘I would 
do very much for the love I bear you, but I dare 
not sin. Let the God of heaven and earth do 
what He will with me. If I could have subscribed 
with a good conscience I would. I would do 
anything to keep myself in the work of God, but 
to sin I dare not.” 

The issue of all these deliberations came at last, 
and reluctantly but resolvedly they left the Church. 
One sole motive drove them out—they could not 
lie. Conscience bade them speak the truth that 
was in them, and lock their lips against solemn 
professions which contradicted their deepest con- 
victions. They obeyed the voice; and though 
much sorrow came to them, fines, and prisons, and 
compulsory silence, and social ostracism, and a 
whole tribe of pettier miseries, I suppose it was 
better for them to be hunted into dens and caves 
of the earth than it would have been to have sworn 
the thing that was not, and ministered at God’s altar 
with a censer in the one hand and a lie in the other. 

And now what is the value of this story 
for us? Perhaps the most reliable and precious 
lessons which history teaches are those of moral _ 
rectitude rather than of _ political wisdom. 
Perhaps, after all philosophies of history and pro- 
found exhibitions of positive laws underlying the 
strife of generations, the highest office she per- 
forms is to make us glow with healthy indignation, 
or thrill with stimulating admiration, or melt into 
purifying pity. It is such a grand lesson of 
thorough honesty in profession of convictions, in 
spite of temptations, that is read out most plainly 
from these events. 
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We claim for the Nonconformists of 1662 no 
superlatively lofty place in the catalogue of 
martyrs ; but we do claim for them true martyr 
spirits and true martyr lives. They are of kindred 
with all who have suffered for righteousness’ sake, 
whatever their creed. In that long procession of 
those of whom the world was not worthy, they 
take rank. In that white-robed and palm-bearing 
host—which, to rebuke our narrowness, the prophet 
of the New Covenant saw out of all kindreds and 
tongues innumerable, who had come out of great 
tribulation—they stand. Such names are starred 
all over the page of history ; and wherever the 
night of cruelty and wrong falls blackest in the 
world, there they shine the thickest, making the 
wrath of man to praise Him who strengthens them 
to endure. 


“The glory dies not, and the grief is past.” 


In that glorious record there have been stories 
of more thrilling interest than this one. The 
sufferings of these men were not the extremest ; 
the actual martyr’s pyre was not theirs. Their 
own contemporaries on the other side of the Border 
were even then enduring sharper persecutions, and 
their co-religionists of Holland had scarcely re- 
covered from the protracted agony of their fiendish 
torments ; but the Nonconformists’ sufferings were 
not light. The course of legislation that followed 
the Act of Uniformity was ingeniously contrived 
to do everything but murder, and it was worked 
with hearty goodwill.. Whatever was laid upon 
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them they endured ; and it argued no inferiority 
in their patient heroism, but only an impo- 
tence in their oppressors, that the final ex- 
tremity was not inflicted. If Smithfield fires 
had been lighted again, there was stuff enough 
in these men to have found fuel. Let it 
be remembered, too, that the fidelity which bears 
long years of ignoble suffering is probably greater 
in degree and loftier in kind than that which bears 
a man up through one brief spasm and agony of 
martyrdom. It is easier to rise once to the height 
of a mighty occasion, and to draw freedom and 
courage from despair, to bear a moment’s sorrow 
for an eternity of glory, than it is to stand firm 
amidst the reiterated temptations of commonplace 
years. For one apostate made by the sight of the 
axe and the faggot, there have been hundreds made 
by weariness and diffused seductions. The fortress 
of conscience is more surely reduced by sap and 
famine than by assault. We claim for these men 
the highest type of Christian heroism, in that, at 
the bidding of conscience, they yielded themselves, 
for slow years, living sacrifices, and drank the cup 
of persecution, not at one fierce gulp, but by sips 
which spread its bitterness through all their 
days. 

Wearied old men they many of them were, who 
had known the stormy times of the Civil Wars. 
They had survived the shattering of their early 
dreams and the apparent annihilation of their 
life’s work. They had rejoiced, after all their 
tempestuous days, at the return of a king coming 
with gracious words upon his lips ; they had hoped 
that at last quietness was to be theirs, and the 
distracted nation was to rest. But they were 
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deluded, wilfully deluded, by deliberate perjury, 
and the farce of attempts at comprehension. Once 
more they were forced, with aged limbs and 
wearied hearts, to put forth to sea, and there 
to toss till ‘‘He brought them to the desired 
haven.” 

We claim for these men meekness and 
endurance which never failed. Through all they 
were loyal subjects, cherished sentiments of esteem 
for many members of the English Church, and a 
reverence for it as a body, which is a strong 
testimony both of their Christian temper and of 
their conservative views—two things which are 
usually the first to desert the persecuted. 

We claim for these men that for years 
they were the possessors of the vital religion of 
the country, and by their ministrations cherished 
the spirit of godliness, which had all but fled with 
them from the Anglican Church. It is by them 
that the line of connection is established between 
the evangelical parties of this generation and the 
men of the Reformation and Commonwealth. It 
is from them that the impulse came which, in later 
years, has issued in Methodism, Evangelical 
Churchism, and Orthodox Dissent. 

We claim for these men that the influence of 
their passive opposition to arbitrary power be not 
lost sight of in counting up the forces which have 
formed the English Constitution, and which con- 
quered the retrogressive policy of the Stuarts. We 
claim for them that the story of their fidelity to 
conscience inosculates with the civil history of 
England, and is part of the sore travail of other 
generations into which this great nation has 
entered. 
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IV. 


It is not to Dissenters alone that these names 
should be dear, but to Dissenters they should be 
especially dear. We have been told that we have 
no right to commemorate the Nonconformists of 
1662. We rejoice to know that we have an 
especial right. 

We are not only willing to admit, but forward 
to proclaim, that our proud commemoration is not 
based upon identity of opinion with them. There 
was little identity of opinion among themselves. 
In Church polity they were of all shades—from 
mild Episcopalians, through various crosses 
between that and Presbyterianism, down to even 
a few ‘stray Baptists. In regard to the relation 
of Church and State, the majority of them believed 
that the magistrate was custos utriusque tabule, 
the appointed enforcer of both halves of the deca- 
logue. The most of them would have heartily 
endorsed Baxter’s pithy exclamation: ‘‘ Tolera- 
tion! dainty word for soul-murder! God grant 
that my eye may never see such a toleration |” 
In all essentials of Christian faith there is com- 
plete accord between them and the great mass of 
English Dissenters, as there is between both and 
the Evangelical party of the English Church. But, 
with all this unity, there exists a very wide diversity 
in what we may call the atmosphere in which the 
religion of the two periods lives and moves, as well 
as in particular points of opinion. 

The elaborate scheme into which Christianity 
was developed under the guidance of severely 
logical understandings, inheriting not a little 
scholasticism from the doctors whom they 
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denounced ;_ the unfaltering faith with which 
remotest interferences were accepted as equally 
certain and almost equally important with first 
principles, were their inheritance from the confes- 
sion-making age which had preceded them, and 
assuredly have not come down in their entirety to 
us. The tendency common to all parties in that 
age, and to the Puritans most markedly, was to 
reduce all the profound truths of Christianity under 
the forms of the logical understanding—a tendency 
which in a generation or two more had its natural 
result in the Arianism and Unitarianism that spread 
like dry-rot among the Presbyterians. Hence the 
bristling definition, the elaboarte systems of 
divinity, the tendency to make a Christian mean a 
man who held my creed. Precisely the opposite 
extreme is that in which this generation delights. 
The battlefields of this day, where the combat now 
sways to and fro most obstinately, then bore only 
food of unquestioned truth and devout thought. 
Two centuries have drifted us far away from the 
time when miracles were axiomatic,, when the 
infallible authority of Scripture was the unchal- 
lenged postulate of theological controversy, when 
the higher criticism was unborn, when the horizon 
of ancient history was limited to Herodotus and 
the Pentateuch, when the great conception of 
physical law had scarcely an existence, and the 
young giant of physical science was only in his 
cradle. For better or for worse, the reproduction 
of the exact type of Puritan theology in its com- 
pleteness is an impossibility. No Church, no party 
has it. 

But identity of opinion is not the true mark 
of spiritual or of intellectual relationship. In all 
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truth there is a germinant power. They are the 
truest kindred of the prophets who, catching their 
spirit, carry forward and expand their message. 
The stereotyped reproduction of their opinions is 
itself proof that the connection with them is merely 
external, not real. The Pharisee Saul, who stuck 
to the law, or the preacher Paul, who had been led 
by the law as his schoolmaster to Christ—which 
was the true follower of Moses? 

If our Nonconformist fathers have left England 
any inheritance of truth at all, it will have proved 
itself to be such by having led its recipients to 
some deeper truths, and by having, therefore, in 
so far destroyed identity of opinion between their 
* successors and them. 


“The thoughts of men are widened by the circle of the sun,” 


The true filiation of mind and of opinions 
requires that inheritance shall be shown by 
_increase, and kindred proved by development of 
, the old blood in nobler forms. If, with all their 
errors as to the relations of Church and State, 
their hatred of toleration, their notions about the 
priceless value of uniformity and the necessity of 
articulate creeds, the Nonconformists of 1662 left 
the Church, broke the unity, set at defiance the 
magistrate, and faced persecution, because all these 
evils were lesser evils than unfaithfulness to con- 
science : are not their true successors and repre- 
sentatives they who have been led, by the principle 
which was fundamental and a guiding light to 
them, to perceive a deeper truth that lies beneath 
it, and a brighter light from which their father’s 
lamp, though they knew it not, was kindled? The 
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Dissenter of to-day who has carried the principle 
of fidelity to conscience, which the Nonconformists 
_ of 1662 inconsistently held and gallantly obeyed, 
to its legitimate logical issue—the removal of all 
matters touching conscience, doctrine, and worship 
from the hands of the civil power—is their true 
lineal descendant if, with their faith developed and 
broadened, he have also their spirit unweakened 
and untarnished. 

It is not an ancestry to be ashamed of. There 
are many sentimental and imaginative attractions 
connected with an Established Church. There are 
moods of mind in which, to all of us, these are very 
strong. For us, too, there live lines of beauty in 
Gothic arch and soothing associations in village 
spires. It is, no doubt, a grand thing to feel 
oneself part of a great body that lasts on through 
all the changes of a nation’s life. It does often 
help faith to profess it in words which have come 
down through the centuries, and worship to offer 
prayers which are the very elixir of the devotions 
of the Christian Church throughout all ages. But 
are not deeper feelings appealed to in those who 
can feel that the truth which, by God’s providence, 
it has been given to them to apprehend and to 
proclaim, comes to them, like some precious 
memento from martyrs’ flames, blackened with 
the smoke, and dipped in their heart’s blood? 
English Dissenters of this day have a right to feel 
thus, and so to knit themselves with the heroisms 
of the past. To us there has been entrusted the 
defence of that principle—the absolute exclusion 
of all human authority from matters of religion— 
without which fidelity to conscience is an illogical 
virtue. This is the better thing which God has 
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provided for us over the confessors whom we 
commemorate. They are our true ancestors, and 
not they only, but all Christian men who, with 
whatever transient differences about other matters, 
have held to the truth in the face of all frowns, 
and suffered for conscience. The revolt of the 
Christian soul against human authority is theoreti- 
cally perfected only by the reception of the distinc- 
tive principle of modern Dissent. They who hold 
that principle should learn to know their fathers, 
and claim their ancestry. 


“Tn our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old ; 
In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” * 


V 


Since the Puritan days all religious bodies have, 
more or less, felt the influence of a change in 
their estimate of the comparative importance of 
doctrinal formularies. A process has been steadily 
going on which has taught good men a wider 
charity and a clearer persuasion that no one 
Church possesses all dogmatic truth, and nothing 
but truth. The value of creeds, and their connec- 
tion with Christian life, are not the same in the 
judgment of any men to-day that they were in 
the judgment of almost all men two hundred years 
ago. In our own time, especially, the questions 
most eagerly canvassed in religious controversy 
are those on which no creeds have much to say. 


* A portion of the lecture, dealing with subscription in some 
of its details, has here been omitted. 
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Confessions of faith have no prophetic power in 
them to foresee whence the coming assaults shall 
be made on the faith. They are rather the trophies 
erected on fields already decided than the arsenals 
for future warfare, or the fortifications that will 
repel future besiegers. In so far as they embody 
the eternal verities of the Christian faith, they are 
for ever a wall of defence ; but it is rare that, in 
times of wide stir and transition, the Church of 
God can be defended by any bulwarks but the 
Bible. Hence, it is natural that as years bring up 
new questions and the type of religious character 
gradually alters, all parties should alike drift away 
from any human embodiment of Divine truth, and 
the more rapidly in proportion to the explicitness 
of the standards and the comprehensiveness with 
which they treat Christian doctrine. This tendency 
works in all religious communities which possess 
human creeds, but it works most disastrously in 
the Anglican Church. Other bodies ride at anchor 
with more or less of slack to their cable: she is 
fastened by hard knots to a stake in the rising tide, 
and the cord cuts into the flesh at every motion 
of the limbs. 

These changed relations to the formularies have 
brought about changed views as to the whole 
theory of subscription. The one in vogue at the 
date of the Ejection, both among Conformists and 
Nonconformists, was the simple one that articles 
were intended to be the articulate expression of a 
Church’s belief ; that the fair grammatical inter- 
pretation is the only correct one ; that, in any case 
of doubt, the sense which the subscriber knows to 
be the intention of the imposer is to be received 
as binding. Since then these principles have been 
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strangely modified. I am not going to weary 
this audience with any discussion of the correctness 
of these new theories. I only notice that there is 
an objection in limine to them all, viz., that they 
are expedients, may we not say afterthoughts, 
designed to fortify a position uneasily suspected 
not to be tenable? When men have to resort to 
ingenious theories to show that they can say a 
certain thing with truth, it seems a pretty broad 
hint that it would be better not to say it. 

I need not remind you of charitable hypothesis- 
theories which declare that “this child is re- 
generate’ is an expression of hope and not of 
certainty ; or of liturgical theories which assert 
that the prayers, and not the articles, are to govern 
the interpretation ; or of their complements and 
contradictories article-theories which assert the 
exact opposite ; or of philological theories which 
tell us that to ‘‘ allow’ the Prayer Book means to 
acquiesce in it as the less of two evils, and to 
‘““ acknowledge ”’ it as ‘‘ agreeable to the Word of 
God ’”’ means not to be prepared to contradict the 
agreement, though not maintaining it. All this I 
pass over. These are modern theories, made to 
suit modern exigencies. They are not explana- 
tions of the meaning which the Prayer Book was 
intended to bear, and was accepted or rejected 
because it was known to bear in the days of a 
robuster manhood. They are suggestions of the 
meanings which it may. be tortured into bearing ; 
and the Book itself, prophetic of coming modes 
of thought, in this, at least, has by anticipation 
condemned them. ‘‘ We will that no man shall 
either print or preach to draw the Article aside 
any way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full 
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meaning thereof, and shall not put his own sense 
or comment to be the meaning.” 

We are all apt to listen to other voices which 
bias our judgment and aspire to guide our con- 
science. A host of motives—some of them amiable 
and in their places good—ever intrude to compli- 
cate all considerations of duty, and often succeed 
in hiding from us altogether the real issues we 


have to decide. This class of reason plays a, 


great part in the present case. For the noble 
and earnest workers there are the attractions of a 


position in which much good may be done. For | 


the lovers of beauty there are the waves of choral 
harmony, the sober pomp of the ordered ritual. 
For the devout there is the composed fervour and 
stately earnestness of the exquisite prayers. For 
the imaginative the memories of the long genera- 
tions who have kneeled on the same pavement, 
wed their brides at the same altars, and been laid 
in the dust to the solemn music of the same 
requiem. For those who yearn after a visible 
unity of the Church there is the majestic reality, 
of a body which claims to be national and covers 
the land. Nor are less noble bonds wanting. 
There is power for the strong, position and con- 
sideration for the ambitious, laxity for the care- 
less, wealth for the covetous. And for a man who 
has already come to mature years and found his 
place, what wonder that the prospect of forsaking 
all he has been accustomed to, and going out 
among sects with whom he can have but partial 
sympathy, should be the last he entertains. 

An Established Church which, in effect, gives 
bribes of such sorts as these for conformity to its 
teachings, and brands dissent with more or less 
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substantial penalties, is, in its very nature, hostile 
to full honesty of profession and to freedom of 
thought. Men are always too much inclined to 
listen to the whisperings of personal considerations 
in the formation and publication of their opinions 
on matters of religion. And when all these natural 
tendencies are reinforced by the existence of a 
powerful body, tempting to acquiescence in its 
dogmas by accumulated motives, it is no marvel 
that the virtues of thorough investigation and 
honest profession become rarer as far as its influ- 
ence extends. The simple truth is that whatever 
advantages an Established Church may _ be 
supposed to have, and may sometimes really 
possess, they are all more than counterbalanced by 
its inevitable and uniform effect of encouraging 
a habit of wearing religious formularies loosely. 


VI 


If all this is true, and I have studiously striven 
to refrain from exaggeration, is not this com- 
memoration of ours a word in season? The cancer 
of non-natural subscription is eating into the very 
heart of English society. Languid vitality of con- 
science is a disease of the religion of England 
to-day. It is well at such a time to go back 
to these confessors, not to rake up forgotten con- 
troversies, not to heap odium on dead bigots, but 
to brace ourselves with a healthy tonic. These 
men thought, and we think, that the first duty in 
matters of religion is, at any price, perfect honesty. 
‘“A man’s religion consists, not of the many things 
of which he stands in doubt, but of the few of 
which he is sure.” A man’s creed should consist 
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of the same. They thought that to look at con- 
sequences in such questions of duty was to be 
unfaithful to conscience. They believed that if 
they could not enjoy privileges and escape suffer- 
ings without a lie, it was God’s will that they 
should fling away. the privileges and face the 
sorrows. They believed that if God needed their 
work, He would find a way for them to serve Him. 
They thought that lips which were to speak for 
God should not begin their utterances by words 
hard to reconcile with their future speech. One 
thing they considered, and only one: Can I, with 
all my soul, subscribe? The issue, made thus 
simple, was quickly and nobly answered. There- 
fore, in their sufferings, God was with them. They 
were not silenced. Larger good followed their 
work than could ever have been purchased by un- 
faithfulness. Brighter joys drew near on angel 
wings to their prisons and their caves of the earth 
than visit homes of ease or timid recreancy. ‘They 
gave all for God; and God gave them in quiet 
consciences, in prosperous work, in still com- 
munion, in heavenly rest, in undying fame, more 
than all they had laid on His altar, according to 
that ancient promise, ‘“‘He that loseth his life 
for My sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
find it.” 

Is England ever to see a similar sacrifice once 
more? Signs are not wanting which point that 
way. The cry for a revision of the liturgy will 
of course fail, for to entertain it would be to 
shatter the Church. To reject it will lead some, 
at any rate, to review their position. If a house 
is officially declared to be in such a state that the 
attempt to repair it will bring it about people’s 
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ears, one would think that the declaration would 
set some of its tenants on the move. The growing 
interest in theological problems, the quickening 
of religious life within the Church itself, will bring 
into ever sharper prominence the irreconcilable 
diversities of its parties from each other and from 
their common standards. Uniformity, seducing 
dream, is possible only on condition of torpor. 
Life shatters it. As long as men think little and 
indolently on religious questions, it is possible to 
get an assent from masses of them ; but as soon 
as they begin to look with eyes that really see, an 
ex animo consent to everything in any book that 
man ever made is simply impossible. That pro- - 
cess, then, which has been the principal feature 
in the history of the Anglican Church for the last 
sixty years, the rise of sects, which are not a 
bit the less really so because they are all contained 
within an external uniformity, is but the inevitable 
consequence of new life. It will go on in its 
legitimate issue of external separation some day, 
as surely as the gracious spring-tide dissolves the 
ice and separates the heterogeneous materials 
which it had held locked in unnatural contiguity. 
And if such a separation should come, it needs no 
prophet to tell that whatsoever party shakes off 
the bondage of an Establishment and recovers 
by the sacrifice free thought, free speech, free 
action, the power of determining her own formu- 
laries, of exercising her own discipline, the honour 
of providing for her own subsistence, will gain 
immensely in vitality and national regard thereby. 
God grant that it may be the Nonconformists’ 
nearest descendants who imitate the Non- 
conformists’ example, and reap more than the 
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Nonconformists’ reward, without the Noncon- 
formists’ sufferings | 


Vil 


(The Dissenters of England have a lesson to learn 
in this matter of fidelity to conscience. They are 
too apt to suppose that the temptations to be 
untrue to self in religious profession are got rid 
of by the mere act of escape from the snares of 
a State Church. They are not less apt to suppose 
that any interposition of human authority between 
the soul and God can have no place in the Free 
Churches which embody the very ‘* Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion.’”’ They are, therefore, 
but too likely to lose all the benefit they might 
derive from the example of these Puritan con- 
fessors. Let them remember then what the 
history of these men shows: that it is quite 
possible to be martyrs and persecutors ; that a 
man may reject all human authority in matters of 
religion and may himself be intolerant in his 
temper, narrow in his sympathies, imperious in 
forcing his authority on others ; that he may be 
ready to suffer rather than to swallow the shib- 
boleth of a party, and yet have as rigid a shibboleth 
of his own, and as keen a sword to smite all who 
will not swallow it. Let them remember that if 
they have only substituted for the avowed dominion 
of articles, backed by the power of the State, 
the surreptitious sway of an unwritten creed, 
expounded by the partial intelligence of a congre- 
gation, they have made but a poor exchange. Let 
Dissenters hold fast by their principles. In oppo- 
sition to licentious wildness of speculation, let them 
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assert the authority of God’s will over understand- 
ing, will, conscience. In opposition to schismatical 
terms of communion, let them proclaim that 
nothing is necessary to Christian communion but 
what is necessary to being a Christian. In oppo- 
sition to all authority over men’s consciences, let 
them proclaim the priesthood of all believers. In 
opposition to all impossible dreams of uniformity, — 
let them proclaim the higher truth of a diverse 
unity. Let them be faithful to these, their cardinal 
principles, and that not in word only, nor as 
against opposing views of ecclesiastical polity, but 
in all their deeds and most chiefly in casting out 
from their own hearts the temptations to sin 
against them, and God will bless them. 

The future of England will be to that Church 
which shall know how to reconcile most perfectly 
the rights of the individual and the power of the 
society ; the claims of free thought and the claims 
of definite dogmatic truth. A Church on the 
so-called multitudinist theory will not do it ; for 
of the two terms of the antithesis it reduces one, 
the element of dogmatic truth, practically to zero. 
An Established Church, be-articled, and _ be- 
liturgied, and be-bishoped, will not do it. Narrow 
Dissenterisms will not do it. But Churches which 
take the Bible for their creed, and Christ fon 
their sole master, and all their members for 
brethren, ought to do it. They may do it if 
they will be true to themselves, to their prin- 
ciples, to their ancestry. Shame on them if 
they fail. 

These principles will shape the Church of the 
future. It will be free from all human authority, 
that it may obey Christ ; and obey Him that it 
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may be free. It will be one, not as the seven- 
branched candlestick was one which stood in the 
-ancient sanctuary, but as the seven candlesticks 
are one which burn in the vision of the new epoch, 
and are a unity in their manifoldness by His 
presence in their midst. 

These principles it is for us to hold forth in a 
time made easier by the fidelity of the past ; and 
then, when God has shaped His Church into its 
loftiest form, we, with all who have helped a 
little to carry out His purpose, shall share in the 
_ joy, though separated and often seeming opposed 
in the toil, in that ‘‘all-reconciling ‘ world,’ ” 
where perchance martyr and persecutor shall meet, 
and those who least understood each other’s speech 
shall be at one; and the faithfulness which 
“travelled on life’s common way ’”’ in unnoticed 
duties shall be united in reward with the faithful- 
ness which nerved the quivering flesh at the stake 
and has been a light to many generations. 


if 
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CHAPTER III 


PRESBYTERIANS AND THE EJECTMENT 


By A. H. DRYSDALE, M.A., D.D. 


To understand the relation of Presbyterians to 
the Ejectment of 1662 and how they regard that 
all-determining event, some historical notanda must 
be premised. In England their fortunes have been 
singularly chequered and their annals too often mis- 
understood. On the pages of secular history they 
are brought too suddenly to the surface in the days 
of their triumph, 1640-60, and disappear no less 
suddenly without adequate explanation. In eccle- 
siastical annals they usually figure as a defeated 
faction without a hint of their national services 
or the worldwide issues of their work. We need 
not begin so far back as the days of Edward VI., 
with his remarkable draft of Church reform'! ; 
his second Prayer Book of 1552, most Protestant 
Ot all; his Royal Charter to the “Church of 
the Strangers,’ a model to which the Anglican 
Establishment might be conformed ; and the many 
Puritan anticipations by Hooper and the early 
Reformers in his reign. 

The first English Presbyterian Church was 
organised at Geneva, 1555, by the refugees from 
Mary’s persecutions, who were welcomed by the 


t Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. 
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Swiss and German Reformed Churches. Whitting- 
ham, who married Calvin’s sister and was afterwards 
Dean of Durham with only Presbyterian ordination, 
Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, Miles 
Coverdale, recently Bishop of Exeter and Tyndale’s 
colleague in Bible translation, John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, with prominent English laymen, 
served as elders, and brought back with them 
their Book of Common Order and their Geneva 
Bible, which remained so long the popular English 
translation. 

These advanced Reformers had great hopes from 
Elizabeth’s accession in 1558, but they soon found 
she had little sympathy with spiritual religion, and 
was a Protestant chiefly for political reasons. The 
only bishops she could get were too Puritan for 
her, and she strove hard to school them to her 
will. The terms “‘ Precisians,’’ or precise folk, and 
‘“‘ Puritans,” originated in 1564 under Archbishop 
Parker and *‘ Presbyterians ’”’ about 1570. Though 
not synonymous, these words were for long applied 
only to the Church Puritans, who sought its further 
reform and remained inside it for that end till 
their Ejectment, 1662. 

Roman Catholics being still very powerful, the 
Queen had to proceed with caution, and had also 
to allow considerable latitude to the Church 
Puritans in rites, ceremonies, and clerical habits 
which they disliked. These were matters to which 
the Queen, however, attached great importance, 
and for their sake she deprived not a few recalci- 
trants of their livings. This compelled the ‘‘ more 
resolved’ Puritans to stir questions of Church 
polity and administration, for they saw that before 
getting rid of the evils and corruptions they 
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deplored they must strike deeper down into the 
Church’s constitution than at first they thought. 
And especially as after the putting down of the 
northern popish rebellion, the Queen, feeling her 
throne more secure, began to act in Church matters 
with greater severity and caprice. Her first ‘Parlia- 
ment by an ACT OF SUPREMACY gave her great 
powers over the Church, and by an ACT OF 
UNIFORMITY not less power within it. 

To carry out these Acts she created a Court 
of HIGH COMMISSION, and this, with the older 
STAR CHAMBER Court, enabled her to dragoon 
even Parliament itself. 

The Puritanism with which she had to deal 
is an abiding and ever-recurring type of Christian 
faith, with vital affinities toward many historical 
movements. It was destined to enter into the life- 
blood of England with its own iron oxide, adding 
to the ruddy glow of the nation’s spiritual health— 
imtensely evangelical in spirit and substance and 
imtensely scriptural in aim and method ; no mere 
negative protest against human authority in 
religion, but a very positive protest for the 
supremacy of the Divine Word saying, ‘‘ Obey 
My voice.” 

By a curious coincidence the year 1564, which 
originated the term “‘ Puritan” (though strongly 
resented by them at first as a sectarian and derisive 
nickname), saw the Council of Trent Catechism 
as a grand counter-Reformation triumph. In it 
‘** Christ ’’ and ‘‘ Holy Spirit ” get but a few pages, 


while ‘“‘Sacraments” get 215. ‘‘ Redemption ”’ 
has one line in the index, but “baptism” 51 
anda Mucharist’’ 76; “ priests’ and * priest- 


hood ” have 20 lines, but no reference to Christ’s 
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own priesthood; ‘‘ penance,” ‘‘ confessional,” 
‘‘orders’”’ occupy great space, but no room 
for gospel blessings or saving experiences, and 
Scripture itself is nowhere! It was a recru- 
descence of this sort of religion the Church 
Puritans dreaded as they saw the signs of Anglican 
compromise under Queen Elizabeth’s forceful 
leading ; for she had far more to do with this 
than either Parliament or Convocation, where a 
leading Puritan proposal was lost once by only 
a single vote. What the Puritan wanted was that 
the same deference be paid to Scripture on the 
same scale and proportion in matters of Church 
regulation and usage as in individual Christian 
life and character. The new Anglicanism accepted 
| Scripture as the original deposit of Church polity, » 
| and practice, but it accorded co-ordinate authority \ 
to the royal supremacy and early patristic tradi- 
tion. So Anglican and Puritan must collide just 
as sure as Crown and Parliament must in the 
end. At first the dividing line was not broad, 
but it went deep. To the Puritan no religious 
things can bind the conscience save those of 
Scripture or what follows from it by direct and 
necessary implication. As Philip Henry afterwards 
expressed it: ‘‘To the command of my superiors 
I oppose the command of my Supreme, saying, 
“Be not ye servants of men’ and ‘Call no man 
master,’ which I ‘do when I give a blind obedience 
to their mjunction for the authority’s sake of the 
injoiners, giving me no reason but their own Sic 
volo, sic jubeo.” The Puritan knew that if on 
any point the early Fathers and Councils were 
united more than another it was on this principle 
—the binding force in the Church of what they 
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called the Divine tradition of Scripture. ‘‘ Custom 
without this,” says even Cyprian, ‘is but the 
antiquity of error.”’ 

This rising spirit found a voice in Thomas 
Cartwright, a man of power, piety, and genius, 
but readily misunderstood; who, as_ Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
and a great preacher, launched himself against 
many falsities and corruptions still remaining 
and requiring remedy. Vehemently opposed to 
all canonised sacerdotalism, he attacked the royal 
but profane mode of electing bishops, the lack of 
the early discipline deplored in The Commination 
Service, so many political and legal officials 
usurping the Church’s own spiritual work, and 
the disastrous worldly iniquities still allowed— 
“poor men did toil and travel, but great folks 
licked up the profits.”” The Queen soon deprived 
the disturber and drove him into exile. His 
Presbyterian proposals were taking root and 
spreading, the chief watchwords being ‘* The 
Prophesyings’’ and ‘The Discipline.’”’ This 
latter had respect to purity of Church Com- 
munion issuing in parochial elderships, which were 
first set up at Wandsworth, 1572 ; while the former, 
begun at Northampton in 1571, was, according 
to the English Book of Order, the plan of mutual 
fellowship and self-government in the Church, re- 
sulting in the classis or joint Presbytery of 
ministers and people, which they wished to see 
legalised for common edification and instruction.! 

In 1572 they addressed to Parliament their first 
Admonition (they have been foolishly blamed for 

t See Froude’s “ History,” vol. ix. chap. 25; and “The Order 
of Services in the Church of Northampton, June 5, 1571.” 
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this word, but it meant then merely a notice or 
intimation), and the document is a full and 
elaborate Presbyterian manifesto in twenty-three 
chapters. Their sympathisers there were probably 
a majority, and they knew that by law Parliament 
had equal rights with the Crown in the matter, 
for was not the Queen’s supremacy itself founded 
on an Act of Parliament? She was, however, 
very angry at this appeal ; seized and imprisoned 
the two London ministers who signed it, and, being 
jealous of her spiritual prerogatives and of all 
popular elements in the Church, she ordered, in 
1577, the entire suppression of the Prophesyings. 
This, however, Archbishop Grindal positively 
resisted, and was forthwith suspended for life. 
Cartwright and Travers, the “head and neck” 
of the movement, were directing it from abroad, 
where they had to flee—Travers writing his great 
work at Antwerp in 1574! and Cartwright his 
answers to Whitgift ; though it was not till twenty 
years later that their chief opponent, Hooker, 
championed the Elizabethan settlement in his 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity,” his attitude being as 
remote from Jewell’s ‘“‘ Apology ” as Whitgift and, 
Bancroft were from Grindal. For ten years the 
Church Puritans pursued their work amidst suffer- 
ing and hardship, and after long and careful 
preparation produced in Latin and English their 
GREAT DIRECTORY, which the London Synod 
adopted in 1584 and which was signed by five 
hundred leading clergy and University dignitaries. 
No one can understand their aims and _ spirit 
without studying their principles in their own 
words, as set forth in that palladium of English 
* Discipline Ecclesiastice Explicatio, 
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Presbyterianism, ‘‘ The Sacred Discipline of the 
Church,”’ or in such petitions as ‘“‘ The Supplica- 
tion of the Norwich Men to the Queen’s Majesty,” 
BSS 3. 

The chief struggle sprang from Whitgift’s test 
Articles, which, though in some respects illegal, 
he applied under royal prerogative and stronger 
High Commission powers. The Puritan clergy 
maintained their right to resist arbitrary will, and 
in suffering for the constitutional principle of law 
to rule in the Church .they became the anvil on 
which were struck out the ever-brightening sparks 
of civil and religious liberty. Happily, mallei 
trituntur, incus manet—hammers are broken, the 
anvil remains. For though the Commons passed 
resolutions in their favour, the Peers disagreed, 
and for many years suspensions, fines, imprison- 
ment, exile, ejection, and excommunication awaited 
hundreds who faced the secret inquisition of the 
High Commission and Star Chamber, and refused 
the iniquitous ex officio oath, requiring a man to 
witness against himself. In those days bishops 
had prisons of their own, seldom empty of recalci- 
trants, and they alone could license books or 
printing presses. John Udall, author of “A 
Demonstration’ and other able Presbyterian 
treatises, while opposed, like his brethren, to the 
violent spirit of the Mar-prelate tracts, was 
charged with using the same secret press, and 
condemned to death as a felon because he would 
not confess without legal proof that he had 
attacked the Queen’s bishops, and so was guilty 
of treason against herself! A conviction on such 
grounds was, as Hallam says, ‘“one of the gross 
iniquities of her reign.” The fearful law of 1593 
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—one of the worst that ever sullied the Statute- 
book—which Parliament was induced to pass under 
panic, had for its aim to extinguish at a stroke 
both Puritan sectaries outside the Church and the 
Presbyterian Puritans inside it. Many left the 
country, and the rest became DOCTRINAL Puritans, 
partially conforming, who remained quiet and waited 
for better times. Their aspirations are curiously 
expressed in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen ” and other 
poems of his that are Puritan to the core. 

‘‘ Presbytery,” said King James to Dr. Rainolds 
at the Hampton Court Conference, “‘agreeth as 
well with monarchy as God and the devil” ; and 
he shuffled away saying, ‘‘I will make them con- 
form, or harry them out of the land.” 

But not till Charles I. and Laud had committed 
Church and State to absolutism did Presbytero- 
Puritanism spring up with fresh vigour. In setting 
the King’s will above all law and dragging Dr. 
Alexander Leighton before the Star Chamber for 
publishing, in 1630, his ‘‘ Zion’s Plea Against the 
Prelacy ”’ and mutilating him and William Prynne 
for his many Presbyterian books like ‘“ Lord 
Bishops None of the Lord’s Bishops,’’ Laud began 
to open revolutionary flood-gates. The heroes of the 
Mayflower had meanwhile sailed away to free- 
dom ; but thousands of Church Puritans followed 
in their wake and thousands more escaped to 
Holland, whose National Presbyterian Church was 
the first to avow and act on full religious tolera- 
tion, and there they set up their BRITISH SyNopD, 
which Charles and Laud vainly sought to suppress. 
No need to rehearse the story of eleven years’ 
misrule without a Parliament, or the fierce 
explosion in Scotland at the mad attempt of 
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Charles and Laud there; or the other events 
that forced the King to summon the Long Parlia- 
ment, one of whose first Bills was to remove the 
bishops from the House of Peers; and this was 
the last Act passed by Charles before beginning 
the Civil War. Another was to abolish prelatic 
episcopacy, a strong policy to which Pym, Hamp- 
den, and multitudes more acceded in response to 
petitions and pamphlets innumerable demanding 
it from outside. Milton himself, in the greatest 


of his five pamphlets,' says: ‘‘So little is it I 
fear lest any crookedness or wrinkle be found 
in Presbyterial Government . . . that every real 


Protestant will confess it to be the only true Church 
Government.” 

At first the war was going for the King, so 
Parliament wanted help from Scotland. The 
Solemn League and Covenant (not to be con- 
founded with the Scottish National Covenant of 
five years before) was adopted and religiously 
sworn to in St. Margaret’s Church by both 
Houses of Parliament and by the WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY which had been previously summoned 
to deal with the Church crisis. This brought 
twenty thousand Scottish troops over the border, 
and added to the seventy English Members of 
Assembly four Scottish Ministers and two Elders 
(Lords Maitland and Warriston), with no voting 
power. All the Assembly’s books and documents 
(it sat five and a half years in 1,163 sessions) 
are purely English, though ratified and adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land as part of the triple covenanted reformation, 
the so-called Scotch Psalms themselves being 
x “The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty.” 
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simply the version of Rouse, M.P. for Cornwall. 
The Assembly’s ‘‘ Directory for Worship ” is used 
by all English-speaking people who do not follow 
a liturgy. Its Confession of Faith enunciates the 
essential principle of religious liberty : ‘‘ God alone 
is Lord of the conscience and hath left it free 
jrom the doctrines and commandments of men.” 

Its Form of Presbyterian Government with its 
simple Presbyterian ordination Parliament adopted 
in 1645 for use in the New Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment, and so for thirteen years, 1648-61, the 
English Church was Presbyterian. Serious differ- 
ences arose as to spiritual independence, self- 
government of the Church and other problems, 
but though these for the time were smoothed 
over, yet the old harmony and_ confidence 
between Parliament and Assembly were never 
quite restored. In 1646 London’s 139 parishes 
were arranged in 12 Presbyteries, with its 
Provincial Synod at St. Paul’s; and Lanca- 
shire’s 60 parishes met in 9 Presbyteries, with 
their Provincial Synod at Preston; and in Essex 
and Suffolk 14 Presbyteries each ; while in 1648 
the Ordinance was issued “for speedily dividing 
and settling the whole counties of this kingdom 
into Classical Presbyteries and Congregational 
Elderships.”’ 

We must here note that the Church Puritans 
and Presbyterians were Royalists and desired 
a limited Constitutional Monarchy, warring pro- 
fessedly not against the Crown but its evil 
advisers. At this time Cromwell and the Army 
broke up Parliament, beheaded the King, and 
set up the Commonwealth. It was difficult 
for the Presbyterians after their defeats to accept 


—— 
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the engagement ‘‘to be faithful to the Common- 
wealth,” but they submitted, though with doubtful 
grace, to Cromwell’s administrative system, which, 
though broadly tolerant, was yet based, as Dr. 
Stoughton says,' on the five principles of State 
recognition, State control, State support, State pro- 
tection, and State penalties—too Frastian in its 
methods for the Presbyterian standard and ideal. 
On Cromwell’s death his Commonwealth arrange- 
ments began to fall to pieces, no one being fit 
to fill his place or cope with its difficulties. To 
save the country from anarchy and military chaos 
the Presbyterians, both ecclesiastical and political, 
readily adopted the idea of recalling the King. 
His Declaration of Bredd guaranteed “‘ liberty to 
tender consciences ” and ‘‘no one to be disquieted 
for differences of opinion which did not disturb 
the peace of the kingdom.”’ Sir Matthew Hale 
and others pressed for further pledges, but the 
cunning duplicity of General Monk evaded the 
demand. The reconstituted Long Parliament, in 
eclaring afresh that the Presbyterian was the 
stablished form of the Church, proclaimed express 
toleration for tender consciences. 

That the Presbyterians were in ecclesiastical 
ossession at the King’s return explains how the re- 
ctionary legislation chiefly raged round their posi- 
ion and was specially directed against them. ‘‘ Woe 
e to you Presbyterians especially,” wrote Milton,? 
‘if ever any of Charles’s race recover the sceptre, 
elieve me you shall pay all the reckoning.” For 

time, while yet the temper of the country was 


t See also Dr. Mackennal’s “ Evolution of Congregationalism,” 
p- 99 and 104-5. 
2 “ Tefence of the English People.” 
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uncertain, the King and his advisers seemed con- 
ciliatory, making some leading Presbyterians 
ministers, royal chaplains, and offering to others 
bishoprics, deaneries, and similar posts, only to 
be declined. The Worcester House Declaration, 
too, expressed the King’s desire that Presbyters 
should share episcopal acts, the Prayer Book 
should be revised to relieve Church-Puritan 
difficulties and give some option as_ to 
obnoxious rites, ceremonies, and _ observances. 
But when a Bill was introduced to legalise this 
declaration the Court party used all its power 
to defeat it, while the King and his Ministers 
affected to think this result absolved them now 
from the Breda pledges. But in deference to 
other royal pledges which could not be so set 
aside the Savoy Conference was granted in March, 
1661, by summoning twelve bishops and twelve 
Presbyterian divines, with nine assistants on each 
side, to find terms of agreement—but with no 
sincerely honest intent. The bishops, with Sheldon 
at their head, simply laboured to defeat the design 
they professed to promote. This was the crown- 
ing act in the long pretence. The country was 
getting into the swing of the great reaction by 
which it was to reach its lowest depth. 

The steps by which the Church of the Restora- 
tion reached its triumph must ever be painful to 
the honest mind. They are strewn with artifices and 
violations of good faith meaning only to deceive 
or simply mark time till the Cavalier forces should 
be able to wreak the revenge they had long been 
nursing. The Pension Parliament—so named 
because many of its members were in the pay 
of Charles or his paymaster, Louis XIV.—was now 
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in power, and quickly proceeded to order the 
Solemn League and Covenant to be burnt which 
the Long Parliament had religiously sworn to (the 
King himself took it three times) ; to direct that 
bishops be restored to the peerage ; and, above 
all, to pass the deadly Corporation and Test Act. 
Presbyterian strength lay largely in its tenure of 
the magistracy and municipal offices in the country. 
The design of the Act was to break this power 
by requiring that before any one could hold such 
office he must receive Communion in the Anglican 
form, renounce the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and declare it unlawful on any grounds to assume 
arms against a king. The aim was to secure a body 
of justices who could be relied on to carry out 
the harsher legislation still contemplated. For the 
main design of the Pension Parliament in its pro- 
spective persecuting policy was not merely to assail 
and harass disaffected citizens, but to humiliate 
and finally extinguish the Puritan ministers. To 
those ministers the Presbyterian order of things, 
though dear as a scriptural institute and sound 
method of Church reform, was only a means 
to an end. They were not contending for a form 
of Church Government for its own sake, but to 
get rid of medizval uses and corruptions, to 
secure an active evangelical clergy, a spiritual 
Communion, with real self-government, and the 
Word of God a living reality in the hearts 
and homes of the people.! 


« A few words from “The Character of an Old English Church 
Puritan,’ by one of themselves, may illustrate this; ‘He 
honoured God above all and would give every one his due, 
making the Word of God the grand rule. He highly esteemed 
order in the House of God, but would not, under colour of that, 
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The AcT oF UNIFORMITY, passed on May 19th, 
was meant to secure the expulsion of such 
men as parish clergy or occupants of any 
post of emolument or honour in Universities 
or elsewhere. It was to come into force on 
August 24th—the three intervening months being 
to those concerned a time of deep anxiety. It 
required them to declare unfeigned assent and 
consent to everything in the new edition of the 
Prayer Book, which few could see and examine in 
time, but which they feared had been revised 
adversely to themselves. They had occasion after- 
wards to deplore in it such changes as the sub- 
stitution of ‘“‘ priest’’ instead of ‘‘ minister,” at 
the ‘‘ absolution”; and of “ bishops, priests, and 
deacons’’ for the previous bishops, pastors, and 
ministers of the Church.” They could readily 
take the oath of allegiance, but not the form 
required in abjuring the Covenant, which savoured 
to them of perjury. 


submit to superstitious rites. He reverenced authority keeping 
within its sphere, but durst not, under pretext of subjection to the 
higher powers, worship God after the traditions of men.... 
Right discipline he judged as pertaining not to the being but the 
well-being of a Church: therefore he esteemed those Churches 
most pure where government is by elders, yet he unchurched not 
those where it was otherwise. ... He was much in prayer, 
public and private, esteeming that manner best where, by the 
gift of God, expressions were varied according to present wants 
and occasions. Yet he did not account set forms unlawful, nor 
wholly reject the Liturgy but the corruptions of it. The Lord’s 
day he was careful to improve, yet he knew the liberty the Lord 
gave for needful refreshing. The family he endeavoured to 
make a Church that those born into it might be born again 
unto God. His whole life he accounted a warfare, Christ his 
Captain, the Cross his banner, and his watchword—He who 
suffers conquers.” 
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Nor could they renounce their Presbyterian 
ordination and submit to be ordained afresh by 
a diocesan bishop—now, for the first time since 
the Reformation, the only ordination to be allowed 
henceforth in the Church of England. Nor could 
they believe that bishop, priest, and deacon are 
by Divine appointment the indispensable ministerial 
orders in the Church. Nor could they in con- 
science take the particular oath of obedience or 
canonical subjection to the ordinary, much less 
consent to the damnatory clause of the Athanasian 
Creed, *‘ which faith except every one keep whole 
and undefiled without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” Rather than act dishonestly or violate 
their ‘‘conscience toward God,’ about’ two 
thousand ministers—one-fifth of the entire clergy 


—fave up their churches, parsonages, and livings 
and cast themselves and families on the providence 
of God, one of the greatest triumphs of fidelity 
to religious conviction ever witnessed on a scale 
not hitherto equalled. Among these were some 
of the noblest sons of the Church of England: 
Richard Baxter, the elder Calamy, John Howe, 
Dr. William Bates, Dr. Manton, Philip Henry, 
John Flavel, Matthew Poole, William Jenkins—to 
name only some of the more prominent. 

Few things are more remarkable in the story 
of this Ejectment than the quietness’ with 
which it was effected. England was descending 
to its worst. Seldom had public spirit fallen 
so low ar the national temper been so abject. 
On the other hand, the Ejected showed the 
most beautifully Christian temper; uttering no 
malicious declamation, no threatening, no revenge, 
and not a single harsh reflection on the governing 
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policy. This is evidenced in the ‘“‘ Collection of 
Farewell Sermons,” by Thomas Watson, of Wal- 
brook, and others, who show the meek and patient 
spirit of the sufferers. Pepys records and praises 
the restraint of Dr. Bates, of St. Dunstan’s:— 
‘* Possibly the last time I may appear here. .. . 
It is no mere opinion or personal humour that 
keeps me from complying with what is required 
of us, but something that commands me herein 
after much prayer and study.’’ His colleague, 
who read the fifth chapter of Acts, narrating that 
when the Apostles, ‘‘ being beaten and commanded 
not to speak in the name of Jesus, departed from 
the council rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His name; and daily in the 
temple and in every house they ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Christ,” said: ‘“* This is 
just the case of England at present. God, He 
bids us preach and men bid us not to preach, 
and if we do we are to be imprisoned and further 
punished. All I can say is that I beg your prayers 
and the prayers of all good Christians for us.” 
“This,” says Pepys, ‘‘ was all the exposition he 
made in these very words and no more.’ Philip 
Henry’s comment is simply this: ‘‘ August 24th, 
the day I was born, 1631, and the day I died 
by law, 1662, as did also about two thousand 
other faithful ministers of Jesus Christ. . . . I 
would rather lose my all and save my conscience.” 
He stood fast to THE COVENANT, “for though 
particular instruments might miscarry it was in 
general the cause of God, as will in due time 
be made to appear.” 

Two things render this Act of Ejectment 
specially memorable. TF irst, because it has been 
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so lasting in its effects. From that hour England 
has been divided religiously into two camps at 
“Open war with each other ; and second, because 
it drew after it such an unexampled set of 
persecuting enactments. The Government re- 
mained fiercely implacable, in the spirit of 
Archbishop Sheldon who said, ‘If we had 
thought so many of the Presbyterian clergy 
had conformed, we would have made the door 
even straiter.”” So it proceeded to pass the terrible 
Clarendon Code of persecuting statutes against 
them: the Conventicle Act which broke up the 
little attached flocks and practically silenced their 
ejected pastors; the Five Mile Act which drove 
them into rural exile; and the additional Test 
or Oxford Act which deprived them of University 
education and other rights of ordinary citizenship, 
and committed so many of them to prison. No 
provision was made to save them from starvation. 
The Long Parliament had in its day more mercifully 
secured a fifth of each living for those it ejected. 
But now, by fixing St. Bartholomew’s day for the 
ejection, the ministers were even cheated out of 
a quarter’s stipend for which they had done the 
work—as pitifully mean as it was fraudulently 
contrived |! 

Moreover, such books as Heylin’s false ‘‘ History 
of the Presbyterians” and the amusing but 
rancorous burlesque of ‘‘ Hudibras ”’ were eagerly 
licensed by the Court, and did more, perhaps, 
than all others to poison the springs of 
truth and to prejudice English nature at this 
time against the noble army of the ejected. 
‘‘ The rectors and vicars, driven out, were the most 
learned and most active of their order. . . . They 
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stood at the head of the London clergy. . . . They 
filled the higher posts at the two Universities. 

. And behind these stood a fifth of the whole 
body of the clergy, men whose zeal and labour 
had diffused throughout the country a greater 
appearance of piety and religion than ever it dis- 
played before. But the expulsion of these men 
was far more to the Church of England than the 
loss of their individual services. It was the definite 
expulsion of a great party which from the time 
of the Reformation had played the most active 
and popular part in the life of the Church. It 
was the close of an effort which had been going 
on ever since Elizabeth’s accession, to bring the 
English Communion into closer relations with the 
Reformed Communions of the Continent and into 
greater harmony with the religious instincts of 
the nation at large. . . . And when thus cut off 
from all healthy religious communion from without, 
it sank into immobility within. With the expulsion 
of the Puritan clergy, all change, all efforts after 
reform, all national development suddenly 
stopped.” ! 

Or in Locke’s strong words: ‘ Bartholomew 
Day was fatal to our Church and religion, by 
casting out a very great number of worthy, learned, 
pious, and orthodox divines who could not come 
up to some things in the Uniformity Act.” Dread- 
ful often were their sufferings and privations. Let 
any turn over the pages of ‘‘ Baxter’s Life and 
Times,” or ‘‘Calamy’s Account,” and they will 
find many a pathetic story and pitiful tale 
of hardship borne nobly and in simple pious 
trust. 


* Green’s “ History of the English People,” pp. 609-10. 
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“Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those nonconforming : whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty and grief and disrespect 
And some to want.” 


Under these persecuting measures, what wrongs 
and evils were done! Prisons were crowded with 
venerable ministers: courts of justice thronged 
with base informers ready for money to swear 
anything, and the best of men suffered the worst 
maltreatment, and not a few even ruin and 
death. As the godly, cultured and noble William 
Jenkins lay rotting in prison, he verified his own 
remark, ‘‘A man may be as effectually murdered 
in Newgate as at Tyburn gallows-tree.” 

But recurring to the Act of Uniformity, it may 
be that as in the rending of the Hebrew kingdom, 
God worked out His own higher counsels for His 
Church’s good, He may overrule the rending which 
then took place for far higher ends than were 
dreamed of or desired by those who forced it on. 

A distinguished churchman has said: “It is 
impossible wholly to avoid the deeply interesting 
question, What became of the partner ejected from 
the firm? The old English Puritanism has largely 
passed, on a widened scale, and with features miti- 
gated, but developed and enlarged into the modern 
English Nonconformity. . . . After the ejectment 
from the National Establishment of religion, it 
travelled through a period of declension. But 
it has since developed, throughout the British 
Empire, in the United States, and in heathen lands, 
into a vast and diversified organisation of what 
may be roughly termed an Evangelical Pro- 

* Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical Sketches.” 
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testantism, which, viewed at large, is inclusive 
of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and else- 
where ; which has received a large collateral 
accession from the movement of Wesley, and 
which exceeds in aggregate numbers, and perhaps 
in the average of religious energies, the old 
Lutheran and Reformed communities on _ the 
Continent. It may be estimated moderately at 
one-tenth of the entire numerical strength of 
Christendom ; it depends almost entirely on the 
voluntary tributes of Christian affection, and it 
has become a solid inexorable fact of religious 
history which no rational inquirer into either its 
present or its future can venture to overlook.” ! 


t W. E. Gladstone, in Nineteenth Century, July, 1888. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE 
EJECTMENT OF 1662 


By HENRY W. CLARK 


THE Act of Uniformity was not, for the Congrega- 
tionalists, the unexpected blow it was for the 
Presbyterians, for they had not entertained the 
hopes with which the Presbyterians had buoyed 
up their hearts. From the moment of the Restora- 
tion they had known (that is, those of them who 
held places within the Establishment had known, 
while for those who did not hold such places the 
question did not exist) that whatever the ultimate 
ecclesiastical reconstruction might prove to be, no 
place for them would be found. The blow that 
fell in 1662 was one to which they had looked 
forward since 1660—or rather, was the completion 
of a process which, having begun in the year 
last-named, had been moving swiftly to its climax 
ever since. But in order to understand how and 
why this was so, we must for a moment look back. 

It is as we look back, moreover, that we find 
the answer to a preliminary question which is 
bound to arise. How came it that Congrega- 
tionalists felt any direct effect at all from the 
Uniformity Act? How came it that there were 


Congregationalists within the Established Church 
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to be cast out? Why and when did Congrega- 
tionalists—who might be considered as by their 
very nature and principles opposed to a State 
Church—take office within its gates? The answer 
is that in Cromwell’s time a by no means incon- 
siderable number of them had been so far false to 
their own fundamental religious and ecclesiastical 
convictions as to become parish clergymen under 
the somewhat loose system which Cromwell set 
up. Cromwell’s settlement of the Church problem, 
though it banished episcopacy, left the Church 
a State Church still, inasmuch as it was still 
supported by tithe: the ordering of parishes, and 
the method of patronage, remained untouched ; 
but the most striking feature of the whole thing 
was that ministers of all kinds—Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational, and even Episcopalian— 
might, so long as they satisfied certain tests as to 
doctrine and character, occupy the pulpits and 
hold the livings of the Church. The majority of 
the clergymen in Cromwell’s time were probably 
Presbyterian, since it was close upon the attempt 
(only, partly successful) to establish Presby- 
terianism as the exclusive and obligatory system 
of the country that Cromwell took matters in 
hand. But not a few Congregationalists held 
parish livings under the Protectorate. William 
Greenhill was Rector of Stepney, Joseph Caryl 
of St. Mary Magnus, Philip Nye of St. 
Bartholomew, and Thomas’ Brooks of St. 
Margaret’s, Fish Street Hill. Other Congrega- 
tionalists held posts as “‘ lecturers ” under Corpora- 
tions, as was the case with William Bridge at 
Yarmouth. The proportion of Congregational 
clergy was larger, however, in the country than 
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in the capital. Besides this, there were Congre- 
gational occupants of University posts. John 
Owen was Dean of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Thomas Goodwin, Master of Magdalen College 
at the same University seat ; though both of these 
appointments had been actually made_ before 
Cromwell’s day.t' It is to be remembered that 
some Congregational pastors and their flocks 
(constituting the ‘‘ Gathered ’’ Churches as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘‘ Reformed”) .remained 
outside the State system, though some even of 
them met in parish churches when these were 
free, and in a few cases in the very cathedrals 
themselves. The essential point for our present 
notice, however, is not so much that some stood 
outside the State system as that a good many went 
in. It must be frankly admitted that they ought 
not to have done so, and in doing so became by 
so much the less true to the Congregational name. 
But they did it. They became clergymen of the 
State Church and holders of the State Church’s 
preferments ; and thus the Restoration found them 
when it came. It is true that between the Crom- 
wellian time and the return of Charles there had 
been a second establishment of Presbyterianism:: 
the same Presbyterian Parliament that recalled 
the exiled King decreed the fresh acceptance of 
the Covenant and of the Westminster Confession 
together with the setting up of the entire Presby- 
terian machinery,; but this second attempt was 
even less successful than the first ; and, though it 
resulted in depriving John Owen and Thomas 
Goodwin of the University posts they held, it 


* For these and other particulars see Stoughton, “ History of 
Religion in England” (ed. 1881), vol. ii. chaps. vii. and viii. 
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hardly disturbed the general religious situation — 
at all. The Restoration, therefore, found Congre- ~ 


gational incumbents scattered about in occupation 


of many parish churches up and down the land. — 


But it was certain from the first that they would 
not be allowed to stay. Whether or no the 
Presbyterians succeeded in keeping their precarious 
footing, there could be no doubt that the Congre- 
gationalists—as also, of course, the Baptists— 
would have to pass without the gate. Some few 


did, indeed,.when the return of Charles loomed — 


imminently, make professions which appear 
designed to open a door for them into whatever 


new ecclesiastical system might be set up. The 


Yarmouth Church passed resolutions declaring that 
it was the business of Parliament to “‘ preserve 
the interest of Christ,” that universal toleration was 
abhorrent, and that tithes were just and right.! 
These good people denied their Congregational 
principles for nought, and were feeding themselves 
on shadows. The nation, in its new intoxication 
of loyalty, was in no mood to let Independents— 
looked on as they were as the prime movers in the 
execution of the late King — remain within the 
national Church. Besides, it was certain that 
episcopacy would once again be set up, since the 
desire for a return to the old order affected Church 
as well as State ; and it would be quite impossible 
for Congregationalists—even for those who had so 
far compromised as to enter Cromwell’s loose 
State-Church scheme—to reconcile themselves to 
episcopal rule. A Congregational occupant of a 
parsonage or rectory would soon be a thing of 
the past. As a matter of fact, this was recognised 
* Stoughton, of. cit., vol. iii, pp. 28-0. 
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n all hands. Also, a foretaste of the completer 
cattering soon to befall was given in an Act 
passed by the Convention Parliament in 1660, 
restoring to their places all the clergy thrown 
out since the Civil War began,' under which Act a 
good many Congregational incumbents, including 
some commonly reckoned among those expelled 
in 1662, were summarily dismissed. In many 
cases, moreover, ejected episcopal clergy—taking 
it for granted that the sun was now shining 
again on their side of the hedge—simply walked 
into their old pulpits and flung the usurpers out. 
These things—the Act of 1660 and the forcible 
resuming of their places by many of the deprived 
clergy—of course affected the Presbyterians as 
well as the Independents ; though, as the Presby- 
terians were more numerous at the beginning, 
there were far more of them left at the end. But 
perhaps the most significant proof that the Con-_ 
gregationalists within the Establishment had* 10, 
chance of remaining where they were, and ‘that — 


every one knew it, lay in the fact that during. all » 


the negotiations carried on between the Reaas 
tion and the Uniformity Act, they were never 0 


that the bishops, now again in possession of their 
sees, negotiated or disputed: it was between the 
Presbyterians and the bishops alone that the King 
sought to find a modus vivendi in respect of the 
new ecclesiastical constitution ; and the Presby- 
terians in their turn hardly cast a look round the 
corner where their Independent. brethren stood 
waiting to see what was about to befall. Nor, for 
that matter, did the Independents put in any 
* Kennett, “A Register and Chronicle,” p. 254. 
6 


<p 
called in. It was with the Presbyterians only 
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claim. Their exclusion was taken for granted 
both by themselves and by all others concerned. 

The real interest for Congregationalists in what 
was going on was indirect rather than direct. 
They would have to give up their parish pulpits 
when the final settlement was reached. That they 
knew. But what else? What would happen to 
them then? Would they be permitted to worship 
in their own way or not? This was the question 
that really pressed. And it was because the new 
settlement of the national Church was sure to affect 
the answer to that question for evil or for good, 
that the Congregationalists watched the progress of 
events with such attentive and anxious care. If 
the Presbyterians succeeded in making good their 
ground, in effecting the compromise between 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism at which they 
aimed, and so in keeping their places within the 
Established Church, then the Congregationalists 
might hope to be tolerated outside the Established 
Church ; while if the Presbyterians failed, and 
the Episcopalians had things all their own way, 
there were abundant signs that there would be 
no mercy for outside sects. For the Presbyterians 
were not now as arrogantly exclusive as they had 
tried to be in their earliest days: they had learnt 
some lessons and had modified somewhat their 
first high tones ; and although they were far from 
the wide doctrine of toleration which Congrega- 
tionalists for the most part professed, they had, at 
any rate, got so far as to distinguish between 
‘tolerable’ and ‘intolerable’ sects,. and a 
willingness to grant toleration at least to the first. 
The Congregationalists might safely hope to be 
considered ‘‘ tolerable” if the Presbyterians’ vote 
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were allowed to count. True, between the two 
denominations there was no particular love. They 
had been at variance ever since the Long Parlia- 
ment’s days, and old differences were not forgotten. 
Indeed, even after the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, and Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
were overwhelmed in a common doom, the idea of 
becoming ‘flat Independents,’’ as Philip Henry 
put it, was to the Presbyterian mind like the idea 
of catching an insidious disease. It is true also 
that when, during the Conference at Worcester 
House between the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
parties, the Independents (though taking no part 
in the actual proceedings) presented a petition for 
liberty to themselves under whatever settlement 
might be reached, the Presbyterians objected to 
a general toleration clause because Romanists 
would benefit under it '—that the Independents 
looked upon this as an unfriendly act—and that 
they reminded the Presbyterians of it more than 
once in after times. Still, on the whole, it was to 
the Congregational interest that the Comprehension 
on which the Presbyterians had set their hearts 
should be won. Within the new Establishment 
the Congregationalists could not hope to be. But, 
if the Presbyterians remained within, there was 
much more chance that the Congregationalists 
would be left unmolested without. And it was 
from this point of view that all the proceedings 
up to the passing of the Act of Uniformity, with 
the oscillations between hope and fear they occa- 
sioned, touched the Congregationalists close. 
There were, as has been said, abundant signs 
that in the event of the Comprehension plans 
* Reliquic Baxteriana, part ii. p. 277. 
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breaking down, the Congregationalists, together 
with other nonconforming bodies, would have a 
hard time. Indeed, nonconforming bodies were 
having a hard time even while the Comprehension 
negotiations were going on. It is a common error 
to suppose that persecution and repression broke 
out upon the passing of the Uniformity Act, 
whereas in point of fact they were in full career 
from the hour of the King’s return. The old anti- 
Separatist laws were taken to be still in force, 
though the persecutors, for that matter, did not 
trouble themselves greatly whether or no law was 
on their side. It is impossible to disentangle 
the specifically Congregational sufferers from the 
crowd. But we know that they were numerous— 
for instance in Wales, where persecution was at 
this juncture especially fierce, and where men and 
women were dragged from their beds to prison 
and weighed down with heavy fetters as they stood 
before the judge.t. The Venner insurrection in 
January, 1661, gave fresh excuse for declaring 
that the Independents were accomplices in treason, 
and haling them to jail. And besides legal 
oppression, Nonconformists generally were scoffed 
at, derided in all manner of bad prose and verse, 
made to appear ridiculous upon the stage. All 
this might well be taken as prophetic of what 
would happen if the cause of Comprehension 
should be lost. 

Then the disaster came. The passing of the 
Act of Uniformity drove out the Presbyterians 
from the Church of England, drove out with them 
such of the Congregationalists as had not been 
swept away, by the Act of 1660, and finally extin- 

Rees, “ History of Nonconformity in Wales,” p. 97. 
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guished the chances of maintaining (except at 
the cost of incurring the displeasure and penalties 
of the law) the Nonconformist witness outside. 
It is necessary to emphasise this last point, 
because it has been gravely asserted by at least 
one Church of England writer that those who left 
the Church for conscience’ sake ‘‘ were free to 
teach and worship as they willed.” ! Apart 
from the Conventicle Act and the other repres- 
sive Acts which followed, it is certain that 
the Act of Uniformity aimed not only at imposing 
a certain pattern of belief and worship upon all 
within the Established Church, but at suppressing 
every variation from that pattern without. For 
it expressly propounds as its “intent” that 
““ every person within this realm may certainly know 
the rule to which he is to conform in public wor- 
ship’”’—a statement categorical enough. Its 
passage, therefore, extinguished any hopes of 
toleration, as distinct from Comprehension, that 
Congregationalists might, with other Nonconform- 
ists, have entertained. 

In so far as it made those Congregationalists 
who held places within the State system relinquish 
them, and rejoin those other and truer Congrega- 
tionalists who sustained the Congregational witness 
by voluntary ways, no Congregationalist can com- 
plain of the result which the Act brought about. 
From this point of view the Act drove back those 
Congregationalists who needed to be driven back 
upon a better realisation of some of their own 
principles. By slow steps Congregationalism had 
gone astray. It is quite easy to understand how 

x Hutton, “The Church of England from Charles the First to 
Anne,” p. 192. 
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and why the Independents of Cromwell’s time 
had come to identify themselves with Cromwell’s 
system. It had been so flexible. It was so easily 
possible to manage a Church on what, at any rate, 
looked like Congregational principles and ideas. 
There was State support with a minimum of 
State interference. And Cromwell had been so 
emphatically the Independents’ friend, as the Inde- 
pendents equally emphatically had been his. Almost 
without knowing it Congregationalists had drifted 
into participation in Cromwell’s State Church 
scheme. But it was a drifting—or a straying, 
to use the other word—none the less. The Act of 
Uniformity, so far as these Congregationalists 
were concerned, was a whip wielded by an enemy’s 
hand, under whose strokes they were driven home. 
That much must be allowed. 

But it was not with any such purpose that the 
whip was laid on. It was into the desert, not 
home, that the enemy desired to drive them. And 
we owe but small thanks—though we may owe 
some—to an enemy who by accident, and contrary 
to his own intention, disciplines us when he really 
meant to kill. The temper of the leading 
Churchmen during the negotiations preceding the 
Act of Uniformity, and their temper in its enforce- 
ment and afterwards, was not such as can be 
looked on with anything but regret by non-Church- 
men, and, one would suppose, with shame by 
Churchmen themselves. ‘‘ The bishops are so high 
that very few love them,” wrote Pepys before 
the Act went through; and the quaint phrase 
stands for a great deal. One does not want to 
make whatever live embers there may be lying 
among the ashes of old controversies flame up 
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again. But historical study must pronounce upon 
the matters which come before it such verdicts 
as after fair investigation they demand. And the 
Congregationalist, as he looks back upon the Act 
of 1662, is driven to the conclusion that while 
the Act did indeed drive a wandered Congrega- 
tionalism back to the straight and true path, there 
to find renewed vitality and to grow the stronger 
through the very hardships of the way, he has 
for this to thank God and not man—least of all 
the authors of the Act itself. Certainly no such 
schooling of Congregationalism in its old and half- 
forgotten lessons was for a moment in their 
thought. Certainly it was not in order to, give 
long life to Congregationalism that they sharpened 
the edge of their sword. And remembrance and 
rejuvenation came upon Congregationalism only 
because once again, as often in history, God made 
the wrath of man to praise Him, and because the 
remainder of wrath He did restrain. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RELATION OF BAPTISTS TO THE 
EJECTMENT 


By W. T. WHITLEY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


MODERN Baptists may well be surprised that the 
Ejectment of 1662 concerned their ancestors at 
all. They hold, as did those ancestors, that a 
Church is a voluntary ‘congregation of faithful 
men ” and of those only,; that the officers are to 
be chosen and supported by the members. Such 
beliefs are incompatible with the system that 
reckons all inhabitants as members of the Church, 
and sets over them a man chosen from the outside, 
but paid by their tithes: yet such was the 
immemorial English system. No Baptist minister 
would accept charge of an area, on condition of 
admitting all residents indiscriminately to the 
Lord’s Table, and of christening their infants: 
he holds that the Lord’s ordinances are for His 
avowed followers. And Baptists held this in 
1662. 

Yet the Act did have a twofold effect on 
Baptists then. Directly, indeed, it only affected 
some dozen of their ministers in very ambiguous 
positions. Indirectly it was an enormous boon to 
all Baptists, distracting attention from them to 
a new, large, and wealthy class of dissenters, 
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created by the Act. The thousands of substantial 
yeomen and gentry thus affronted, formed such 
a phalanx that in 1689 relief had to be given, 
not only from the Act of Uniformity, but from a 
far worse engine of oppression, the Conventicle 
5 

The relation of Baptists to the Ejectment can 
be best appreciated by following the course of 
events from 1640 to 1690, noting both public 
legislation and Baptist declarations. 

In 1640 Episcopacy was “at the height of its 
vanishing glory.’”’ The bishops were even able 
to provoke a second war with the Scots, which 
exhausted the finances of the King, and compelled 
him to convoke a second Parliament in November. 
This was soon guaranteed its existence till it 
chose to disband, and thus became famous as the 
Long Parliament. It was urged to adopt a Root 
and Branch policy with regard to the Established 
Church, and it certainly undertook some very 
rigorous pruning. The High Commissions, which 
had governed the Church since the days of 
Elizabeth, were ,dissolved, Bills were introduced 
to abolish Episcopacy, and twelve bishops were 
impeached as traitors, so that the whole eccle- 
slastical system was breaking down. 

In January, 1641-2, Charles tried a counter- 
stroke and failed; then quitted London, never 
to return a free man. 

It‘ was in the midst of this stirring episode 
that fifty-three Calvinists were baptized, and the 
last step was taken which constituted the earliest 
Particular Baptist Churches in London. A 
General Baptist Church had been there for thirty 
years (if Baptist it may be called before it had 
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thought about the question of immersion), and the 
attitude of these Arminians was always much 
clearer than that of the Calvinists, as will presently 
appear. 

Parliament offered vainly to the King five succes- 
sive Bills for calling an Assembly of Divines to 
draft a new constitution for the Church. In June, 
1643, it prepared a sixth Bill, with the highly 
important change that ten Lords and _ twenty 
Commoners were to sit with 121 divines nominated 
by the members within each county choosing their 
quota, and that the Assembly was to have no inde- 
pendent power, only to do what Parliament 
ordered.! Meantime, the Scottish demand for ° 
uniformity of religion and conformity of Church 
government had been yielded to, and eight 
commissioners came from the other kingdom to 
help prepare for this. 

The Westminster Assembly met on July 1, 1643 ; 
and, as had been agreed in the Solemn League 
and Covenant, it was set to, work to elaborate 
a Presbyterian system on the general lines sa 
well known in Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
Scotland. It is to, be noted that not a single 
member was, or ever became, a Baptist ; and in 
Parliament only a single unimportant Member 
became a Baptist down to the end of 1648. For 
the proceedings of the Parliament and of its 
creature the Assembly, Baptists have no responsi- 
bility. And it was their action which led to the 
equal and opposite reaction of 1662. 

The episcopal machinery having been stopped, 
Parliament improvised committees of its own to 


* Shaw, “ History of the English Church during the Civil Wars 
and under the Commonwealth,” vol. i. p. 124, note 5. 
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supply the need, and ordered the Assembly to 
take up certain points and draft suggestions. 
Meantime the field was clear, the Conventicle Act 
of Elizabeth was-disobeyed on all hands, and 
Baptists in London multiplied till, on October 16, 
1644, seven Calvinistic Churches published a Con- 
fession. It contemplated voluntary Churches, 
declining to submit to ‘“‘some_ Ecclesiasticall 
Lawes,”’ while declaring that civil laws must be 
obeyed. One crucial Article ran: ‘‘ That the due 
maintenance of the officers aforesaid, should be 
the free and voluntary communication of the 
Church, that according to Christ’s Ordinance, they 
that preach the Gospel should live on the Gospel 
and not by constraint to be compelled from the 
people by a forced law.” 1! The ministers who 
signed this were none of them ordained according 
to Episcopal or Presbyterian ideas ; one was a 
young brewer’s clerk, another a cobbler, another 
a tailor ; two were officers in the trained bands, 
and had been on actual service. 

To this Confession there was a prompt response ; 
the Assembly requested next day that there might 
be strict laws against blasphemy, and on No- 
vember 15th, after report from a committee, the 
House of Commons agreed that no one should be 
allowed to preach who was not an _ ordained 
minister. On April 26, 1645, this rule was 
issued as an ordinance of the two Houses. And 
the Commons, in June, began considering a more 
stringent ordinance, which, however, did not pass 
for three years. 

The Confession met with keen criticism from 


* Article XXXVIII. See McGlothlin, “Baptist Confessions of 
Faith,” p. 184. 
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Dr. Featley, an official of the late High Com- 
mission ; and when, in the course of 1646, the 
Assembly was elaborating its own Confession, the 
Particular Baptists published a revised version of 
theirs. It is astonishing to see that the article 
above no longer disclaimed ‘‘ constraint to be 
compelled from the people by a forced law.’”’ We 
ask, What had weakened this protest? and we 
find that a few clergymen had become. Baptists. 
They indeed did quit their livings, mostly gravi- 
tating to London; but this was rather due to 
military exigency, or to disapproval by the parish- 
ioners, than to their own sense of incongruity. 
Benjamin Cox, from Sandford Peverel, prepared 
an appendix to the revised Confession ; Francis 
Cornwell, from Marden, sought to introduce Con- 
firmation ; Christopher Blackwood, from Staple- 
hurst, prepared a Catechism ; thus new clerical 
influences entered rapidly. Blackwood, however, 
struck out a new line, going with the army to 
Northumberland, and afterwards to Ireland; as 
army chaplain he would not be called on to 
christen, and he evidently felt no difficulty in 
taking public money for public service with the 
troops. Other Baptist chaplains soon appeared ; 
John Wigan, ex-curate of Birch, near Manchester, 
even took a commission in a new-model regiment 
and did excellent work as Major; nor was his 
case unique. And so the edge of the article on 
ministerial support was blunted. 

Meantime Parliament had elaborated its new 
system. One highly important step was taken 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1645. The 
use of the Book of Common Prayer was forbidden 
thenceforward, and all parish copies were called 
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in, a new Directory for Public Worship taking 
its place.t Penalties were imposed for reading 
the Prayer Book publicly—£5 for a first offence, 
£10 for a second, and a year’s prison for a third. 
This ordinance and the date of its passage sank 
deep into many a heart. The rest of the new 
plan was completed and tendered to the King 
as an ingredient in the Treaty of Uxbridge. 
Though he rejected it, Parliament enforced it 
without his assent, and the Presbyterian system 
was languidly set a-going. 

In December, 1647, the captive King was 
invited by Parliament to assent to the abolition 
of the Episcopal system, and to make certain 
rearrangements. He preferred to sign a treaty 
with the Scots, acceding to the League and 
Covenant, adopting the Presbyterian system for 
three years, and agreeing “‘ that an effectual course 
shall be taken by Act of Parliament, and all 
other ways needful or expedient, for suppressing 
the opinions of Anti-Trinitarians, Anabaptists,” 
&c.2 On this point Parliament met him quite 
half-way, and passed on May 2, 1648, an 
ordinance which, amongst other things, ordered 
that all who maintained ‘‘ that man by nature hath 
free-will to turn to God,” or ‘that the baptizing 
of infants is unlawful,’’ should be committed to, 
prison till they promised to be silent.3 

In the army a very different temper had de- 
veloped. As early as August, 1647, the General 
and Council had formally put forward ‘‘ Heads of 


« Shaw, vol. i. p. 356. 

2 Gardiner, “ Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion,” p. 348. 

3 Commons’ Journals, vol. v. pp. 548-9. 
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Proposals” to abolish all coercive execution of 
Church censures, and all penalties under the Con- 
venticle Acts. A second civil war broke out, the 
Scots now siding with the King; so when the 
army returned victorious to London, it purged 
the Parliament of the leading Presbyterians and 
revised the Heads into a formal Agreement of 
the People, distinctly subordinating Parliament to 
the People, and reserving expressly from legisla- 
tion “‘ matters of religion and the ways of God’s 
worship,”’ on the ground that ‘“ we cannot remit 
or exceed a tittle of what our consciences dictate 
to be the mind of God without actual sin: never- 
theless the public way of instructing the nation 
(so it be not compulsive) is referred to their 
discretion.” ! 

With such limitations the Rump, or “ sitting 
part,” of the Parliament entered on a new con- 
structive era. The Acts of Elizabeth and James 
enjoining attendance at church were repealed.2 A 
survey of the whole land was ordered, to see what 
rearrangements were needed so as to place a 
resident minister at each centre of population.3 A 
Trust was formed to receive the “ appropriate ”’ 
tithes, payable hitherto to bishops and other 
abolished officers, as also the firstfruits and tenths ; 
and with them to maintain preaching ministers and 
schoolmasters where needed.4 

Then, as centralisation had never been practised, 
and as there had been a Royal Council of the 
North and a Royal Council for Wales, two Com- 
missions for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the four Northern Counties and in Wales were 


‘ 


* Gardiner, p. 334. 2 Shaw, vol. ii. p. 77. 
3 Tbid., p. 250. 4 Ibid., p. 215. 
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appointed for three years. They had powers to 
eject malignant, scandalous, and pluralist ministers, 
to devote their revenues to preaching ministers, 
both settled and itinerant, and to induct ministers 
after examination.! 

It was in this new political situation that the 
Particular Baptists again revised their Confession 
of 1644, and in 1651 struck out the whole of 
the article about voluntary maintenance. In a 
year or two not only were some acting as 
chaplains in army and navy, but others were 
installed as ‘‘ lecturers,” supplementing the 
‘“ dumb ”’ ministers who merely conducted worship, 
christened, and presided at the Lord’s Supper. 
Others itinerated in Wales, and after a time 
settled down into vacant cures, doubtless receiv- 
ing the customary tithes. All these were, in the 
old sense of the word, laymen, having received 
no ordination except from fellow-believers out 
of office. But there were also a few more 
recruits from the old clergy, such as Henry 
Jessey, Hanserd Knollys, Edward Harrison, John 
Gibbs. 

These men, clergy or lay, were all Calvinists. 
It deserves to be emphasised that it was at the 
same juncture of affairs the General Baptists of 
the Midlands held a first great Conference, and 
put it on record “that the maintenance of the 
ministers which labour in the Word of God, ought 
to be the free and charitable Benevolence, or the 
chearful contribution of those that acknowledge 
themselves members of the same fellowship ; that 
the servants of God, or the Ministers of the Gospel, 
ought to be content with necessary food and ray- 

* Shaw, vol. ii. p. 226. 
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ment, and to labour with their hands, that they, 
may not be overchargeable.” ! 

The next change in outward conditions was 
when the last vestige of the Long Parliament 
had been turned out, and when a Nominated 
Parliament had dissolved itself, returning all power 
to Cromwell. He regulated the whole system of 
staffing the land with ministers, establishing a 
Commission for Approbation of Public Preachers, 
with powers dating back to April 1, 1653. These 
Tryers, as they were popularly called, included 
forty-three members, of whom the Baptists were 
Colonel William Packer, John Tombes, Henry 
Jessey, and Daniel Dike, one short of a quorum.? 
The Commission had no right of initiative, but 
dealt with men nominated by patrons. 

The old system of private patronage was 
retained as the rule. Unless. the patron were 
disaffected to the Government, and the living had 
been formally sequestered, he could nominate as 
his forefathers had long done ; and the same was 
true of the colleges now that they had been regu- 
lated. All livings once in the gift of bishops, and 
those from the Opposition, were turned over to 
the Trustees appointed in 1649, who now became 
patrons on a great scale. Crown nominations 
were, of course, made by Cromwell. Such was 
the system, though there were occasional encroach- 
ments from Cromwell and from the parishioners.3 

Every nominee had to be approved, by the 
Tryers now instead of by the bishop. He had to 
produce certain testimonials and pass an oral 


t Articles LX, LXI, McGlothlin, p. 105. 
2 Neal, “ History of the Puritans,” ed. 1755, vol. iv. p. 94. 
3 Shaw, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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examination which dealt with personal piety far 
more than with learning. If approved, he received 
a sealed document which entitled him to take 
possession of the post in question, or to receive 
the Augmentation grant from the Trustees. Once 
in charge, the minister might conduct service on 
any pattern he chose, except that the Book of 
Common Prayer was still forbidden. 

To this system the Puritan clergy generally 
objected ; they held that ordination by clergy was 
necessary, and they held that admission to the 
Lord’s Supper needed to be jealously guarded. 
Therefore they speedily developed a general oppo- 
sition, of which abundant illustrations are in their 
diaries. Voluntary associations of ministers arose 
about 1653, and undertook to ordain; but they 
were helpless to compel a neighbour to come and 
be ordained.t' Far more serious was the situation 
as to the Lord’s Supper. The Puritan clergy 
objected to indiscriminate admission, and sought 
to examine beforehand those who wished to come, 
certifying those whom they thought fit. Familiar 
as such a custom was in Scotland, and under the 
Book of Common Prayer, and as it still is with 
Roman Catholics, yet it excited great resentment. 
Oliver Heywood has left a graphic account of how 
his father resisted such inquisition, even in the 
heyday of Presbyterianism, how he fought the 
matter up to the Provincial Synod of Preston and 
obtained an order overruling the minister.2_ Many 
of the clergy grew sullen, and actually abstained 
from observing the Lord’s Supper. Heywood 
himself, a minister, states without any sort of 

« Shaw, vol. ii. p. 152. 
* “Oliver Heywood’s Diaries,” &c., vol. i. p. 78. 
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apology that he made no attempt at it for seven 
years.'. To such default many laymen objected, 
and Justice Windham backed them, laying down 
repeatedly the legal doctrine that when ministers 
neglected their duty, they could not expect tithes.? 

Baptists hardly sympathised with either the 
Puritan clergy or the ordinary laity. They held 
that ordination was a matter not for other 
ministers, but for the Church which called a man. 
Thus an ex-Catholic layman was appointed lecturer 
at the abbey in Hexham by the Northern Com- 
mission ; but within seven months he founded a 
Baptist Church, whose records he opened with the 
words, ‘“‘ Thomas Tillam, minister, and a messenger 
of one of the seven churches in London.” That 
Church referred to its ordination of him in a 
frter or March 24, 1653-4: “We gave. him 
our letter of commendation, and sent him forth 
to preach the gospel, and to baptize them that 
did believe the same.”3 

In the matter of admission to the Lord’s Supper, 
Baptist Church books abound in their notices of 
discipline exercised and of people debarred from 
the table. But they never allowed the administra- 
tion of discipline to be monopolised by officers ; 
it was the function of the whole Church, which, 
if need arose, debarred the ministers. 

Moreover, Baptists applied precisely the same 
rule to Baptism as to the Lord’s Supper. A 
candidate desiring baptism had to satisfy other 


* Heywood, vol. i. p. 171. 

2 State Papers (Domestic), Interregnum, November 25, 
1658. 

3 Underhill, “Records of the Churches ... at... Hexham,” 


pp. 289, 304, 320. 
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Christians of his fitness, and then alone might 
he be baptized. 

If, therefore, the ordinary Puritan clergyman 
often felt ill at ease in a parish where he could 
not keep up discipline, far more would a Baptist. 
Not a dozen men persevered in the experiment 
till 1662, though perhaps a dozen others tried till 
the Presbyterians ejected them in 1660. And it 
deserves to be reiterated that not a single General 
Baptist ever showed such a loose hold on principles 
as to occupy a parish pulpit. 

So far, however, this has been a mere question 
of ministers; the far more important question 
remains, how the Ejection affected the mass of 
Baptists. .And now it is needless to distinguish 
the older and more numerous body, the Generals, 
from the Calvinists. 

In the same year that saw the voluntary associa- 
tions of Presbyterian ministers, arose Associations 
of Baptist Churches, represented by both ministers 
and members. The movement was a recognition 
of the fact that while in a parish system they had 
no part nor lot, yet they had the duty laid upon 
them to evangelise the land ; and this was openly 
declared in the Somerset Confession of 1655.1 
Here, then, was not only a breach with the national 
system, but an independent attempt to cope with 
the needs of the nation: imdependent of the 
parishes whether ruled by bishops or by classes. 
What Baptists had to expect from Presbyterians 
had been shown by the Long Parliament in 1648 
condemning all their preachers to prison. And on 
its restoration in 1660 it showed itself, like the 
Bourbons, to have learned nothing in this direc- 

* Article XXXIV., McGlothlin, p. 211. 
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tion ; it ordered the Solemn League and Covenant 
to be printed and published and read in every, 
church.t And the records of most Associations 
show a suspension of meetings after 1659. The 
Convention Parliament which next month recalled 
Charles was still predominantly Presbyterian, and 
it signalised itself by rejecting a Bill to legalise 
his Declaration of Indulgence.2. This had origin- 
ally been drawn to placate the Presbyterians, who 
were consulted, and Baxter has left an account 
how he and six other clergy declined to assent 
to a clause which would have protected Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, because they feared it was 
meant to cover Romanists.3 

A week after the Convention Parliament dis- 
solved, the Fifth-Monarchy men rose again, and 
the outbreak served as the occasion to forbid all 
meetings for worship outside parish churches and 
their chapels-of-ease, unless conducted by a resi- 
dent in the house. The Conventicle Act of 
Elizabeth was in force again, and Baptists were 
flung into prison by the score. 

The Cavalier Parliament met four months later, 
only about fifty Presbyterian members being 
returned. As the Presbyterian clergy failed to 
agree with the bishops on any revision of the 
Prayer Book, the two Convocations revised it, and 
it was legalised by the new Act of Uniformity. 
Seventeen years to the day after the Presbyterians 
cast out the old Prayer Book, their own ministers 
had to accept the new one, or go. Thus, to their 
amazement, they found themselves in the same 


* Commons’ Journals, vol. vi. p. 862. 
? Gardiner, “ Students’ History,” p. 584. 
3 Baxter, “ Life,’ vol. i. p. 110. 
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plight with the Baptists and Congregationalists 
whom they had treated so contemptuously. It was 
the salvation of the “ sects.” 

To coerce or suppress Baptists would have been 
easy. The New Model Army had coerced all the 
Episcopalians, and there was no comparison of 
numbers. Louis XIV. was busy coercing the 
Huguenots, and was very successful. If Clarendon 
and Sheldon had been content to divide and delay, 
they could easily have taken the ‘shortest way 
with the dissenters,’ and have crushed them : half- 
measures were doomed to fail. They should have 
been at least as bold as the Long Parliament ; 
have put in jail for life all preachers who would 
not be silent, and have executed some of the 
leaders with less popular doctrines. The Baptists 
alone, or even with the Independents and Quakers 
and smaller bodies, would have been negligible ; 
Bunyan they did send to prison, John James they 
did execute, and few but Baptists minded. 
Tombes held his tongue at once, Simpson dis- 
appeared, Wigan was thrown into jail, Tillam went 
abroad. When twelve Aylesbury Baptists were 
condemned to death under Elizabeth’s Act, nobody 
but Baptists protested.!. A few months of bloody 
administration of that Conventicle Act would have 
cleared the field of every leader, and have rendered 
the sects negligible. Then the Presbyterians could 
have been dealt with by turning a screw steadily 
if slowly, on the old plan of Laud and Whitgift. 
Ejectments are dramatic but unpopular: Mary, 
Elizabeth, James, and the Long Parliament had 
damaged themselves by wholesale ejectments. Far 
simpler to take men one at a time and quietly 

* Crosby, “ History of the English Baptists,” vol. ii. p. 181. 
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enforce uniformity under the existing Act of 
Elizabeth. This sent every non-conforming 
clergyman to prison for six months, and lost him 
his salary ; and a second offence put him out 
of his living.t Fortunately Clarendon and Sheldon 
did not see this, but passed a new law to put out 
hundreds at once. It was ‘“‘ worse than a crime— 
it was a blunder.” 

Baptists were swamped in the new dissent. 
Who would trouble to look after a knot of farm- 
labourers with a joiner and a blacksmith, when the 
squire and his tenantry were absenting themselves 
from the parish church, when a peer of the realm 
was entertaining one or two Ejected Clergy, who 
conducted worship regularly in his hall? 

Sheldon and Clarendon seem to have been 
blinded, and had recourse to that refuge of the 
feeble—new legislation—instead of carrying out 
the existing laws. They had not been content with 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, and so found on 
their hands hundreds of ministers ejected from the 
parishes, but supported by thousands of laymen 
defying her Conventicle Act. This provided that 
everybody absent from church for a month, or 
present at any conventicle, should go to prison till 
he publicly submitted and promised to come ; that 
after three months in prison he might be 
summoned to submit, and on refusal had the 
choices of exile or death.2 That could have been 
put in force against Baptists and Independents 
and Quakers, and the Presbyterians would have 
quite approved, as has appeared. But now by 
Clarendon’s headlong revenge the mass of people 


« Prothero, “Statutes and Constitutional Documents,” p. 15. 
2 Prothero, p. 89. 
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thus liable was too large to risk a wholesale 
application ; though King James and his bishops 
had burned two heretics in 1612, it was doubtful 
whether public opinion would quite stand burning 
a few thousand Presbyterians, even varied by 
hanging the Presbyterian peers with silken 
halters. | 

Clarendon was therefore driven to pass a new 
Act, which first declared Elizabeth’s Act to be in 
force, and ordered its execution, then replaced its 
provisions by other and milder ones, to hold for 
three years only, with special provision for the 
Presbyterian peers.! 

At that juncture a Dutch war broke out, and the 
fact reported to the Admiralty 2 that the navy was 
largely manned and even officered by Baptists, 
became extremely important. Would they fight if 
the law was enforced? So, despite the brave 
words, little was done as compared with what 
might have been done. Charles then found him- 
self on the other horn of the dilemma, for 
Parliament would not give money towards the war 
unless he did enforce the law. Clarendon further 
secured a new law suggested by the methods long 
pursued with Papist recusants; and unless the 
ejected ministers not only took the familiar oath 
of non-resistance, but further swore not to try and 
alter the present settlement of affairs, they were 
banished five miles from their previous cures and 
from any borough. Of course when Charles had 
assented and got the money and Parliament had 
risen, he made no effort to get the laws enforced. 


* Gould, “ Documents Relating to the . . . Act of Uniformity 
of 1662,” p. 477. 


* State Papers (Domestic), March 23, 1659-60. 
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Before the end of 1667 Clarendon found his posi- 
tion untenable, between King and Parliament, so 
he fled to France, lucky to escape the fate of 
Strafford ; of Elizabeth’s two choices, death or 
exile, he preferred the latter. His Conventicle 
Act ran out soon afterwards. 

Sheldon, however, did not share his fate, nor 
that of Laud, and there was not any clear precedent 
for dismissing or unfrocking an archbishop. He 
therefore succeeded to the guidance of the half- 
hearted persecution. In 1669 he gathered reports 
from all the clergy as to conventicles, but dared 
not put Elizabeth’s Act in force. Next year he 
got a new and permanent one, inflicting fines vary- 
ing from five shillings to forty pounds ; there were 
two ingenious provisions, giving a third of the 
fines to any informer, and fining any officer or 
magistrate who did not act on the call of anv 
informer a hundred pounds, half to the informer.! 
This brought on another spasm of persecution ; 
but again Sheldon had over-reached himself. 
Pepys noted that people turned out by the thousand 
to defy the law, and all the forces in London dared 
not put down the great Presbyterian gatherings. 
And when Charles had got the £300,000 a year 
which was the price of the Act, he prorogued Par- 
liament and turned to councillors whose eyes were 
open enough to see the necessity of toleration.? 

There was a lull between 1672 and 1682, while 
popular fury was directed against the Romanists. 
Midway between, the Particular Baptists imitated 
their General Baptist brethren and called an 
Assembly. This put forth a revision of the Savoy 

* Gould, “ Documents,” p. 491. 
? Gardiner, pp. 599, 600. 
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version of the Westminster Confession: Baptist 
changes are significant. The Presbyterians had 
said that the civil magistrate had power to call 
synods, to be present at them, and to provide that 
whatsoever was transacted in them be according 
to the mind of God. The Independents had struck 
out the section, and inserted another, carefully 
balancing his duty to encourage and his absence of 
warrant to restrain. The Baptists dispensed with 
both. The Independents had added a _ long 
declaration on Church polity, much of which was 
adopted. But they had contemplated in 1658 that 
many would be “ ingaged in the work of Publique 
Preaching, and enjoy the Publique Maintenance 
upon that account,” so warned them not to dispense 
the seals indiscriminately. Baptists saw this to be 
absurd in 1677, and replaced it by an exhortation 
to the Churches to free the pastors from entangle- 
ment with secular affairs, and to support them 
adequately. And to this new Confession the 
General Baptists of Bucks responded next year 
with an independent but clear statement on liberty 
of conscience. 

With 1682 began the last violent persecution. 
By this time Charles himself was angered at the 
attacks on Roman Catholics, and he did nothing 
further to protect any dissenters. His brother 
went further, and extended his policy of pin- 
pricking to the Established Church. Therefore, 
in 1688, practically all Protestants deserted him 
in favour of Prince William, come to maintain the 
rights of England. 

When James was gone the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion was reviewed. Were the Presbyterians to be 
let back into the Established Church? There were 
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about four hundred clergy, including seven 
bishops, who had sworn allegiance to James, and 
did not see their way to break their oaths ; they 
were obviously of the highest character, yet there 
was no keeping them in the Established Church. 
They, in their turn, were ejected. Now, if the 
Presbyterians were taken in to fill their places, it 
was feared that the High Church and Jacobite 
laity would walk out, and with the Non-juring 
clergy form a fresh Dissenting Church. It was 
deemed wise to avoid this risk, and the Compre- 
hension Bill was allowed to drop. So the Presby- 
terians found themselves still classed ‘with the sects, 
a mere toleration being granted. This secured 
liberty to Baptists, for the High Church reaction 
under Anne would assuredly have crushed them 
had they not still had the Presbyterian cushion to 
take the brunt of the blow. 

Baptists, then, view the Ejectment with a rather 
detached air. One Church which had signed the 
stringent declaration of 1644 took into its fellow- 
ship Daniel Dike the Tryer, who did not wait for 
any Act of Uniformity but resigned at the Restora- 
tion ; it afterwards took in one of Tombes’s pupils, 
Richard Adams, after he had figured as Vicar of 
Humberstone, and as Independent minister. No 
other man concerned seems to have been recog- 
nised in Baptist circles, unless it be Paul Frewen, 
ejected from Kempley, who ten years later was a 
Baptist at Trowbridge. And the General Baptists 
kept their hands absolutely clean throughout, and 
were able to say to Charles in 1660, ‘As for 
Tyths, or any forced maintenance, we utterly deny 
to be the maintenance of Gospel Ministers.” ! 

* Article XVI., McGlothlin, p. 117. 
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All the more is honour due to men who with 
widely different ideals and antecedents yet came 
to be true to the Baptist declaration to their friends 
in the Long Parliament: ‘“‘If any man_ shall 
impose upon us any thing that we see not to be 
commanded by our Lord Jesus Christ, we should 
in His strength rather embrace all reproaches 
rather than to doe anything against the least tittle 
of the truth oF God or against the light of our own 
consciences.”’! The Protestants of “Edwitde day 
retired rather than conform to the mass; _ the 
Marian priests vanished to the number of 1,875 
rather than submit to Elizabeth’s Act of Uni- 
formity ; three hundred Puritans were silenced 
when James came to the throne; more than a 
thousand Episcopalians were turned out by the 
Presbyterians ; four hundred Non-jurors were 
deprived by William. It needs no agreement in 
theology to recognise high principle, and to respect 
these men along with the heroes of 1662. 

Fifty years before that Ejectment, the first 
Church of English Baptists had declared its views 
plainly, and these indicate what has been the 
typical denominational attitude: The magistrate 
is not by virtue of his office to meddle with 
religion, or matters of conscience, to force and 
compel men to this or that form of religion or 
doctrine: but to leave Christian religion free, to 
every man’s conscience, and to handle only civil 
transgressions, injuries, and wrongs of man against 
man, in murder, adultery, theft, &c., for Christ 
only is the king and law-giver of the Church and 
conscience .? 

* McGlothlin, p. 194. 
2 Article LXXXIV., McGlothlin, p. 82. 
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It may, of course, be remembered that John 
Smyth and his friends were not confronted with 
the civil problem of maintaining order, and spoke 
only as passive exiles. But Baptists had their 
opportunity as rulers, not merely in England with 
its clash of interests pointing to toleration as a 
practical if illogical expedient, but across the 
Atlantic. Roger Williams, ejected from Salem by 
the Puritans of the New England way, partly 
because he would not admit the right of civil 
magistrates to punish heresy, founded a colony on 
the principle of perfect religious liberty ; and in 
1638 the colonists covenanted to submit in active 
and passive obedience to the orders of the major 
part “only in civil things.” Six years later he 
secured from the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
Plantations a patent of imcorporation; in 1647 
the planters accepted the patent, and enacted laws 
providing that ‘‘ all men may walk as their con- 
sciences persuade them, every one in the name of 
sod.) )As a consequence the Jews openly 
organised in Newport during 1658, enjoying there 
a liberty granted them nowhere else in the world. 
The patent and laws were not secure after the 
Restoration, and in response to the request con- 
veyed by another Baptist minister, Charles issued 
a charter which provided that ‘‘ No person within 
said colony at any time hereafter shall be in any 
way molested, punished, disquieted, or called in 
question for any difference in opinion on matters 
of religion.” That charter was dated July 8, 
1663. 

Thus in the very moment when the Uniformity 
Act evinced that the Episcopalians of England 
were as intolerant as the Presbyterians of Britain, 
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the Baptists, at the prompting of a minister ejected 
by the Congregationalists of New England, 
secured from the pliable Charles that confirmation 
of their deep-rooted assertion of responsibility to 
God alone which has won the acknowledgment— 
‘‘ Rhode Island was one of the first communities in 
the world to advocate religious freedom ”’ !—and, 
it may be added, to uphold it continuously till it 
passed into the fundamental constitution of the 
United States. 


« “Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xxiii. p. 252c. 
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LINKS BETWEEN THE EJECTED CLERGY 
OF 1662, THE WESLEYS, AND METHODISM 


By GEORGE EAYRS, F.R.Hist.S. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN years after the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity (1662) and the ejection of 
two thousand ministers, almost one-fourth of the 
clergy of the Church of England, two clergymen 
of the same Church, John Wesley, M.A., and 
Charles Wesley, M.A., began their work as the 
human founders of Methodism (1739). Thereby 
they unwittingly formed the community which has 
come to be the largest Nonconformist body of 
Protestant Christians in the world. In England, 
the several Methodist Churches, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, the United 
Methodists, and two other much smaller Churches, 
have an enrolled fellowship of almost one million 
adult members ; and in other English-speaking 
countries there are some seven millions more. 
Altogether there are upwards of thirty millions 
of Methodist adherents. All are Nonconformists. 

The Wesleys and the early Methodists regarded 
themselves as quite distinct from the Noncon- 
formists and the Protestant Dissenters of their 
day. Further reference will be made to this 


matter later ; but it is obvious that in their prin- 
99 
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ciples and objects the Methodists had a strong 
underlying kinship with the Ejected Clergy and 
their followers of 1662. As did these, the first 
Methodists contended earnestly for purity of 
doctrine, and with Protestants and Puritans held 
that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is a sufficient 
standard of faith and practice. They claimed and 
suffered for liberty in religious worship and work : 
** Church or no Church,” John Wesley wrote to 
Charles, ‘‘ we must attend to the work of saving 
souls.”” Methodist services, which at first were 
supplementary to the regular services of the Estab- 
lishment, gradually took the place of these and 
offered all aids deemed necessary to, the culture of 
the religious life. Like the Nonconformists of 
1662, the Methodists stood for a nobly serious 
view of life—albeit with the Methodists it had 
also radiant gladsomeness ; and also for a higher 
and stronger type of piety than was affected by 
the Church folk about them. And again, like 
the Nonconformists, the Methodists desired and 
secured a stricter and more effective discipline 
of ministers and members. “In the providence 
of God, and by one of the ironies of history, a 
loyal son of the Anglican Church, Wesley, not 
only gave Nonconformity a new religious life, but, 
by the immense additions that his own revival 
ultimately gave to its ranks, made Nonconformity 
into a great national force.” ! 

We are here to consider some links of ancestry 
between the Ejected Clergy of 1662 and the 
Wesleys, and the influence of those heroes upon 


* The Rev. Principal H. B. Workman, D.Litt., in “A New 
History of Methodism,” edited by Townsend, Workman, and 
Eayrs, vol. i. p. 66. 
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the later remarkable development of Noncon- 
formity through Methodism. Methodists have thus 
their part in the celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary (1912) of the Act of 
Uniformity.'. Charles Wesley taught them to sing 
of the Mantle of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 13) :— 


“We gather up, with pious care, 

What happy saints have left behind; 

Their writings in our memory bear, 
Their sayings on our faithful mind : 

Their works, which traced them to the skies, 
For patterns to ourselves we take ; 

And dearly love and highly prize 
The mantle for the wearer’s sake.” ? 


I 


The Wesleys were reared in an Anglican home. 
By their father, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., 
Rector of Epworth, Lincolnshire, they were drilled 
into assent and consent to all the contents of the 
English Prayer Book and the system which it 
enjoined, and into unreasoning approval of all the 
acts of any English monarch. Samuel Wesley had 
been trained in a Nonconformist home, at which 
we must glance later, and owed his first chances in 
life to the family faith ; but he had felt compelled 
to renounce it; and, with the zeal which often 
appears in a pervert, he was a stout State Church- 


* Two Methodist leaders, the learned and eloquent Rev. William 
Cooke, D.D., and the Rev. Robert Eckett, were members of the 
Central United St. Bartholomew’s Committee which celebrated 
the bi-centenary of the Act in 1862. The Bible Christian 
Methodists entered earnestly into the celebration also. 

2 “Short Hymns on Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures.” 
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man and perfervid royalist. His wife Susannah, 
the mother of the Wesleys and ‘‘ the mother of 
Methodism,” had also, after much study, left Non- 
conformity, of which her father, Dr. Annesley, 
was so noble a leader, and had chosen Anglicanism. 
She retained much admiration for her saintly 
ancestors, was characterised by the same high 
conscientiousness as they, and on several occasions 
imitated their bold stand for religious liberty. She 
gathered hundreds of the folk of the countryside 
round Epworth for evening worship during the 
absence of her husband in London in 1712.!' The 
indifferent and unpopular curate Inman styled this 
a “‘conventicle’’ and urged its suppression. Her 
son John was then nine years old, already full of 
questions and seeking reasons for everything that 
was done. Be sure his quick eye noted these 
things. In her Thursday evening talks with him 
his mother said much that influenced him when 
later he formed or joined Religious Societies within 
the Church of England and the Methodist Societies 
outside it, and gave no small place to godly women 
in them. Later, she also encouraged and justified 
Thomas Maxfield, a lay helper, when he ‘‘ turned 
preacher ” in the absence of John Wesley from 
London. 

The future builders of Methodism must often 
have heard of their Nonconformist ancestors. 
They were among the very noblest. On the 
father’s side were their great-grandfather Bartho- 
lomew Westley, M.A.,? and their grandfather, John 


™ Clarke’s “ Wesley Family” (1823), p. 327 ef seq. 

* This spelling of the family name was changed to “ Wesley” 
by the father of John and Charles: Beal, “ Fathers of the Wesley 
Family (the bi-centenary of their ejection),” 2nd ed. (1862), p. 22. 
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Westley, M.A. ; on their mother’s side was their 
grandfather, Dr. Samuel Annesley, often called 
the St. Paul of the Nonconformists. All these 
were ejected in 1662. Another ancestor on their 
father’s side was the Rev. John White, rector of 
Trinity Church, and ‘the Patriarch of Dor- 
chester’ (1605). He was a Puritan, a strong 
advocate of religious freedom, a learned and alto- 
gether notable man. He has lately received new 
praise. He saw the possibilities of the Dorset 
traders’ venture in North America, and helped to 
make a refuge there, in Massachusetts, for the 
Pilgrim Fathers.' John Wesley was proud of his 
connection with this line, and of their faithful 
witness to the truth as it is in Jesus. He wrote 
of it to his brother Charles in 1768: ‘Such a 
thing has scarce been for these thousand years 
before, as a son, father, grandfather, atavus,. 
tritavus, preaching the Gospel, nay, and the 
genuine Gospel, in a line. You know Mr. White, 
sometime chairman of the Assembly of Divines, 
was my grandmother’s father.’”’2 Some particu- 
lars of the three ancestors who suffered ejectment 
must be given. 


” 


* “Cambridge Modern History,” vol. vil. p. 15; and “The 
United States” by Chancellor and Hewes, parti. pp. 216-2109. 

2 He must not be confused with another John White who 
appears in the Puritan ancestry of the Wesleys, His daughter 
was their grandmother, on the mother’s side. Clarendon noted 
him as a grave lawyer who made a considerable figure in his 
profession in London, and Dunton bore witness to him in the 
punning epitaph— 


“ Here lies JOHN, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions, all alike were WHITE.” 


Beal, p. 50; and Green, “ John Wesley,” p. 13. 
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Bartholomew Westley, M.A. (1585-1670), had 
ominous association by name with the day in 1662 
on which so many of his brethren suffered eject- 
ment from the Church of England, of which he was 
a minister. He held the livings of Charmouth and 
Catherston, near Axminster, in the south-west of 
Dorset. He was probably appointed to it by 
order of the Assembly of Divines. The living of © 
Charmouth had been sequestered in 1640 under 
a Parliamentary order dealing with scandalous and 
malignant ministers. Petitions against such had 
poured in from parishioners.t Kidderminster sent 
one, since their vicar, Dance, was incapable and 
drunken. The living was sequestered. Richard 
Baxter was appointed lecturer, and was vicar in 
all but name. Bartholomew Westley might’ have 
had parley with Charles II. at Charmouth, when 
he was fleeing the country after the Battle of 
Worcester, and had left his hiding in the oak near 
Boscobel. But Westley was ‘‘at his morning 
exercise’ and “at worship and prayer with his 
family,” when a messenger hurried to him with 
the startling news. Westley took the messenger 
to the magistrate to repeat his story. By that 
time the royal fugitive was out of reach. The 
tales of Westley’s disloyalty may be dismissed, 
since after the Restoration and the Ejectment he 
was permitted to live in the same neighbourhood 
through all the revengeful years which followed 
those events. 


t See ‘‘ Richard Baxter and the Revival of Preaching and 


Pastoral Service’ (National Free Church Council), pp. 2-4, and 
chap. ili. 
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Calamy speaks of Westley’s learning and plain- 
ness of speech in his discourses, which were full 
of spiritual profit, if not popular in style. The 
old-time records pack his waxing and waning 
fortunes into few words—‘‘ agonies in a line ’— 
thus: ““CHARMOUTH. Rectors.—Samuel Norring- 
ton, 1599. He was sequestered, 1640. Bartholo- 
mew Westly (sic), intruder. He was ejected after 
the Restoration. Timothy Hallett, ath March, 
1662. CATHERSTON. Rectors.—Laurence Orchard. 
Bartholomew Westly (sic). Benjamin Bird, 
14th October, 1662.” From the larger living, 
Charmouth, Westley was ejected at the Restoration 
(1660), while he had the trifling favour of remain- 
ing two months in possession of Catherston after the 
Act of Uniformity was enforced, August 24, 1662 
(N.S. September 4th), when a host of his brethren 
were ejected. With ingenious cruelty the Eject- 
ment was planned to fall on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and so the clergy came out empty-handed. 
Had Michaelmas Day stood, as in the Bill, they 
would have received then the half-yearly tithe. 
Nor had they any claim on their former income. 
In the earlier ejectment (1643) one-fifth was 
reserved for the outgoing minister. This Dance 
enjoyed at Kidderminster, while Baxter did all 
the work. 

The Ejected Ministers were driven to all kinds 
of employment to eke out a bare subsistence for 
themselves and their families... Many suffered 
terrible privations. Happily, Westley could have 
recourse to the practice of medicine, which he 
had studied while at his university. He continued 
his gospel ministry as opportunity oifered, even 

« “ Richard Baxter,” p. 88. 
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when the terrible Five Mile Act drove him from 
Charmouth. The ‘‘ White Chapel Rocks” and 
secluded dell in the solitudes of Pinney near the 
white cliffs on the west of Lyme Regis are still 
shown as the hallowed sanctuary where this good 
shepherd gathered his harried flock about him. 
He died at the ripe age of eighty-five. His later 
years were embittered by the cruel persecutions 
endured by his son John Westley, next to be 
noticed, and probably by the news of his all too 
early death under them. Father and son died 
in the same year. The elder Westley’s grave was 
long unknown, and is still unmarked. He rests 
in the beautiful sea-girt churchyard of Lyme Regis, 
where he was buried February 15, 1670.1! 


John Westley, M.A. (1636-70), is the next link 
between the Ejected Clergy and Methodism. He 
was the grandfather of John and Charles Wesley. 
Frail in body and harried by persecutors, he did 
not live out half his time ; but he was of heroic 
spirit, and his words and deeds still breathe and 
burn. His full eyes and other features of his 
gravely beautiful face reappear in those of the 
more famous grandson who bore his name. John 
Westley and John Wesley were much alike also 
in gifts, character, and manner. 

Westley’s abilities and industry at Oxford gained 
him the favour of Dr. John Owen, then Vice- 
Chancellor. Joining a ‘‘ Gathered Church” at 
Weymouth, Westley was by it called to the 
ministry, and served as evangelist in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was approved by Cromwell’s Tryers 


* “Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society,” vol. iv. 
p. 89. 
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of Ministers, and formally appointed by the trustees 
to the living of Winterbourne-Whitchurch, near 
Dorchester, in 1658. His income was about 
£30 a year. From this living he was ejected 
in 1662. He had not been episcopally ordained, 
and declined to question the call of God and the 
validity of the authority which had already set 
him apart to the ministry by submitting to a second 
ordination. While Vicar of Winterbourne-Whit- 
church, he married the daughter of the Rev. John 
White, as already stated. Their third child, 
baptized December 17th, four months after the 
Ejectment, was named Samuel, and became the 
father of John and Charles Wesley. 

The year previous (1661) Westley had fallen 
under suspicion. Well-paid informers found in 
him, as in Baxter, a quarry for their hawklike 
watchful wheelings above all that he did. On 
frivolous pretexts and garbled accounts of his 
utterances he had been flung into Dorchester Gaol 
(February, 1661), and kept there five months.! 
Upon release he was summoned to meet Dr. 
Ironsides, Bishop of Bristol, for ‘‘ there are many 
great matters charged upon you.’”’ Calamy gives 
from Westley’s diary their long discussion. It 
strikingly recalls many such records in John Wes- 
ley’s ‘‘ Journal.’’ One answer to Ironsides almost 
anticipated the requirement of the founder of 
Methodism, that his preachers must be accredited 
by ‘‘ gifts, graces, and fruits.” Westley satisfied 
the bishop as to his loyalty ; and his grave leave- 
taking of that officer, ‘‘ Farewell to you, sir,” was 
followed by the bishop’s commendatory response, 
‘‘ Farewell, good Mr. Westley.” 

t Beal, p. 53. 
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But enemies were still afoot. Westley was 
seized when coming out of church, early in the 
year 1662, and again imprisoned. Released again, 
he appeared at the assize of that year. Then 
occurred a well-known incident. The clerk of 
assize asked Meech, ‘‘ Does Mr. Westley read the 
Common Prayer yet?” Meech replied to the 
judge, ‘‘May it please your lordship, he never 
did, nor he never will.” ‘‘ Friend,’’ queried the 
judge, ‘‘ how do you know that? He may bethink 
himself.’”’ ‘‘ He never did,’ Meech reaffirmed ; 
“he never will.” 

Meech evidently knew Westley. When asked 
why he would not read the Book, Westley replied 
that it had not been tendered to him. Probably 
he had not seen it. Most of the clergy were in like 
case. They were required to accept wholesale the 
contents of a book which was not printed for circu- 
lation until within a few days of the date fixed 
for the expulsion of those who declined acceptance 
of it, and of which, in those leisurely days, they 
could not possibly have seen a copy. The date 
of the official examination of the Prayer Book 
as a true and perfect copy of the original—a 
schedule to the Act of Uniformity—was Decem- 
ber 13, 1662, four months after the Act "was 
enforced and the clergy were ejected.! 

The congregation of John Westley was one of 
many that wept bitterly as their beloved ministers 
preached to them for the last time. Except for 
the faith and conscientiousness which illumined 
it, ‘Farewell Sunday ’’ was one of the darkest 
days which ever fell on England’s green and 
pleasant land. It was the last Sunday before 

~ Beal, ps.62. 
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St. Bartholomew—‘‘ Black Bartholomew ”’ Baxter 
called it—the day on which the Act came into 
force. Nathaniel Heywood was besought with tears 
by his devoted followers at Ormskirk not to leave 
them. “ Ah! Mr. Heywood,” said one, ‘‘ we would 
gladly have you still in the Church.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
he replied, “‘and I would as gladly preach as 
you desire it, if I could do it with a safe con- 
science.’’ “‘ Oh, sir,” said the pleading parishioner, 
“many a man nowadays makes a great gash in 
his conscience ; can’t you make a little nick in 
yours?’”’ He could not. Nor could Westley. He 
preached the last time in his church at Winter- 
bourne on that sad, fateful day, August 17, 1662. 
He voiced once again the chief concern of his 
life in the text which he used: ‘‘ Brethren, I com- 
mend you to God and to the word of His grace ” 
Paris s%-832). Had Pepys been there, as he 
was to hear the silver-tongued orator Dr. Bates 
preach his farewell sermon in Old St. Dunstan’s, 
London, he might have written of it as of that 
in his cypher diary, ‘‘he making a very good 
sermon, and very little reflections in it to anything 
of the times.” 

In his few remaining years an Iliad of woes 
was reserved for Westley, broken only by inter- 
ludes of kindness shown by Nonconformist friends. 
With his ailing wife he was allowed the use of 
the vicarage for two months after renouncing the 
living. He and his family left Winterbourne finally’ 
in the following February for Weymouth. There 
the Corporation fined his landlady £20 for har- 
bouring him, and fined him five shillings a 
week while he stayed there. Despite all his 
pleading, a distress warrant and execution order 
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were issued against him. Though driven from the 
town, he bravely visited it to preach the gospel. 
On the same errand, a homeless fugitive, he went 
to Bridgwater, Ilminster, and Taunton. Then an 
unknown friend provided a house, rent free, for 
him and his family at Preston, near Poole. The 
Conventicle Act was rigorously enforced in that 
neighbourhood ; but Westley preached to such as 
dared to gather. He became pastor of a little 
company at Poole, and ministered to them until 
his death. Until then his anxieties continued. He 
was snatched from his Church and his family and 
imprisoned four times, and at one period he had 
to flee by himself and hide away from his 
rancorous enemies. Worn out with incessant 
watchings, strifes, and persecutions, he died when 
only thirty-four. 


Samuel Annesley (1620-96) was the father of 
the mother of the Wesleys. His first parish was 
that of Cliffe, nm Kent (1644). Its people were 
among the wildest and most drunken of the time.! 
Spits, forks, and stones were thrown at him as he 
tried to serve them, and his life was in danger. His 
answer showed the courage with which his grand-_ 
sons, the Wesleys, amazed and conquered the mob 
in their time. ‘‘Use me as you will,” he said, 
““IT am resolved to continue with you until God 
has fitted you by my ministry to entertain a better. 
Then, when you are so prepared, I will leave you.” 
It was amid cries and tears of love and regret 
that he afterwards left them. After serving as 
Lecturer at Cripplegate, London, under Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell, he was appointed to the wealthy 

* Cf. Baxter’s descriptions, “ Richard Baxter,” p. 4. 
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living of St. Giles’s Church at the Restoration. 
From this he was ejected in 1662. 

Annesley had much influence at Court and some 
wealth, and by hiding away he escaped persecu- 
tion, although a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Under the Declaration of Indulgence, ten years 
later, he licensed a meeting-house in Little St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, not far from the 
present Wesleyan Methodist Mission House. Here 
he ministered to a large and influential Church 
for twenty-five years. It was in his home and 
by the example of his wife that their daughter 
Susannah learned the method of ordering a godly 
household by which she so greatly influenced the 
first Methodists, her sons John and Charles \Wesley. 
Tennyson says, ‘“‘ The mother makes us most.” 
Perchance through his mother John Wesley 
inherited his marvellous constitution. Her father, 
Dr. Annesley, was able to preach twice or thrice 
every day of the week and to toil almost night 
and day without weariness in almost any con- 
ditions. He practised abstinence from stimulants 
—a rare virtue in that time. Defoe enjoyed 
Annesley’s ministry. He declared that, as a 
preacher— 


“The sacred bow he so divinely drew, 
That every shot both hit and overthrew” ; 


and that the hearers ‘‘ loved the doctrine for the 
teacher’s sake.’’ 

These summaries show that few men had so 
many and so illustrious links with the Ejected 
Clergy of 1662 as had John and Charles Wesley. 
The nearest link of the chain was broken in that 
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their parents were Anglicans. To this must be 
added the fact that Nonconformity had seriously 
declined by the time of their youth. They were 
destined to revive and increase it wondrously. 


Ill 


By the publication, in parts, of extracts from his 
‘* Journal,” John Wesley taught his followers to 
look with unqualified condemnation upon the spirit 
and works of the Restoration period, and with 
deep regret upon the sufferings of the clergy under 
the Act of Uniformity and the Clarendon Code. 
He read Calamy’s ‘‘ Abridgment of Baxter’s Life,” 
and wrote: ‘‘ What a scene is opened here! 
In spite of all the prejudice of education, I could 
not but see that the poor Nonconformists had 
been used without either justice or mercy, and 
that many of the Protestant Bishops of King 
Charles had neither more religion, nor humanity, 
than the Popish Bishops of Queen Mary.”! Of 
Wodrow’s “History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland,” Wesley told his people that 
‘“it would transcend belief, but that the vouchers 
are too authentic to admit of any exception. Oh, 
what a blessed Governor was that good-natured 
man, so-called, King Charles II.! Bloody Queen 
Mary was a lamb, a mere dove in comparison of 
him |” 2 
In his then widely circulated trenchant booklet, 

“Thoughts upon Liberty,” 3—too seldom quoted 
—we have Wesley’s fullest views. Will any at 

* Works (1832), vol. ii. p. 311. 

Sel bide voloiic pasrr. 

3 Published 1772, ibid., vol, xi. p. 39. 
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this Celebration write more strongly than this 
loyal churchman concerning what he calls ‘ those 
two public monuments—the Act of Uniformity and 
the Act against Conventicles’’? ‘‘ Property for 
ever !’’ Wesley exclaims. ‘‘ See how well English 
property was secured in those golden days !_ So by 
this glorious Act, thousands of men, guilty of 
no crime, nothing contrary to either justice, mercy, 
or truth, were stripped of all they had, of their 
houses, lands, revenues, and driven to seek, where 
they could, or beg their bread. For what? 
Because they did not dare to worship God accord- 
ing to other men’s consciences !_ So they and their 
families were, at one stroke, turned out of house 
and home, and reduced to little less than beggary, 
for no other fault, real or pretended, but because 
they could not assent and consent to that manner 
of worship which their worthy governers pre- 
scribed!” Again he exclaims: ‘Liberty for 
ever! Here is security for your person, as well 
as your property. By virtue of the Act against 
Conventicles, if any continued to worship God 
according to their own conscience, they were first 
robbed of their substance, and, if they persisted, 
of their liberty ; often of their lives also. For 
this crime, under this ‘our most religious and 
gracious King’ (what were they who publicly told 
God he was such?) Englishmen were not only 
spoiled of their goods, but denied even the use of 
the free air, yea, and the light of the sun, being 
thrust by hundreds into dark and loathsome 
prisons |” 

In many of his spoken and published utter- 
ances! on ecclesiastical questions and Church 
1 “ A New History of Methodism,” vol. ii. p. 669. 
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polity, Wesley took the position of the Presby- 
terlans and, indeed, of present-day Free Church- 


men. He made light of sacerdotal claims: ‘ Soul- 
damning clergy lay me under more difficulties 
than soul-saving laymen.” He declared that 


‘bishops and presbyters are of the same order ”’ ; 
and, ‘‘I firmly believe that I am a scriptural 
episcopos as much as any man in England” ; 
and again, ‘‘ The uninterrupted succession I know 
to be a fable, which no man ever did or can 
prove.” He found no trace of a national Church 
in the New Testament ; it is ‘‘a mere political 
institution’; and he (declined to entangle his 
American societies with the State. His assertion 
that ‘‘ the King and the Parliament have no right 
to prescribe what pastor I shall choose,” makes 
room for the memorable dictum of Calamy the 
younger, that ‘‘the inviolable Rights of Human 
Nature leave a man as much at liberty to choose 
a Pastor for his Soul, as a Physician for his Body, 
or a Lawyer for his Estate.’ Wesley knew that 
' freedom to use or not to use, as conscience directed 
or approved, was the core of the contention. With 
consummate tact and courtesy, which might well 
be imitated, he met any scruples of his Dissenting 
friends and members. When he gave the Lord’s 
Supper to a large company, ‘‘a considerable part 
of whom were Dissenters,’ he says, ‘‘I desired 
every one to use what position he judged best. 
Had I required them to kneel, probably half would 
have sat. Now all but one kneeled down.” ! He 
significantly modified his definition of Dissenters. 
The statement in his ‘‘ Minutes of Conference ”’ 
(1766) that Dissenters are “‘ persons who believe 
* “Works,” ii, 446. 
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it is sinful to attend the service of the Church” 
was replaced in his ‘‘ Large Minutes” by the 
definition, ‘“‘ those who renounce the service of the 
Church.” 

Wesley published many and large extracts from 
the Puritans and Nonconformists for the instruc- 
tion of his preachers and people. His debt to 
the noblest of the all, Richard Baxter, was great. 
Baxter’s ‘‘ Aphorisms Concerning Justification ”’ 
was the basis of discussion at the second Methodist 
Conference (1745), the sense of which, if not 
always the language, Wesley approved. Baxter’s 
“Call to the Unconverted ’’ Wesley reprinted and 
gave away many thousands of copies by his 
preachers. The ‘‘ Reformed Pastor,” and Baxter, 
who first used its most effective system of pastoral 
work, were the instructions and model set before 
the Methodist preachers by Wesley. By this 
use of Baxter and others they were constantly 
inspired with the ideals of the Ejected Clergy. 


IV 


The Wesleys did not ‘think it necessary to 
separate from the Church of England in order 
to preserve allegiance to Christ.’”’! They never 
so separated themselves, and they implored and 
commanded such of their followers as were 
members of the Church never to leave it—albeit, 
there was an ever-growing number of them who 
had never been connected with it, and who never 
joined it. It was significant that in the Rules of 


* See his reply to a Presbyterian minister, Michaiah Towgood, 
dated from Bristol, 1758: “Letter to Rev. Mr. Toogood (sic), 
of Exeter,” Wesley’s Works, vol. x. p. 501. 
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their societies, issued by the Wesleys in 1743, and 
never altered by them, they did not require alle- 
giance to the Established Church as a condition 
of membership.!. Charles Wesley was by much the 
more rigid in his churchmanship throughout life, 
and often spoke and wrote in alarm of his brother’s 
ecclesiastical innovations .? 

The adherence of John Wesley to the Church of 
England, pathetic as it was in view of the treat- 
ment which he and his followers received at the 
hands of its clergy and members during many 
years, must, however, be appraised in the light 
of his deliberate actions in organising Methodism. 
These were often those of a Nonconformist, and 
in some matters he and his brother Charles 
positively dissented from the Church as by law 
established. Conformity required attendance at 
the services and sacraments of the Church of 
England, the use of these and of the Prayer Book, 
and of none else publicly. The Wesleys used 
free prayer, and conducted and promoted un- 
authorised services. John Wesley altered the form 
of Morning Prayer, as he thought fit, for his 
followers. Few used it, and the number of such in 
England steadily diminishes. Conformity required 
the Wesleys to render canonical obedience to their 
bishop ; to minister only where and as he authorised 


* See a valuable article on the whole subject, noticed when 
passing proof of this, on “The Churchmanship of John Wesley,” 
in the London Quarterly Review, July, 1868. 

2 By strange irony it fell to Charles to be the first Methodist 
preacher to give the Lord’s Supper (to Kingswood collier 
Methodists) in an unconsecrated building; and his remains, 
despite elaborate precautions, were interred in ground which 
was afterwards discovered to be unconsecrated ! 


See my 
“Wesley and Kingswood,” p. 80. 
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them, and in such buildings and to such persons 
as he approved ; to recognise none as preachers 
or pastors who had not received episcopal 
ordination ; and to acknowledge no ecclesiastical 
authority except that of bishops, Convocation, and 
the State. In most of these significant matters 
John and Charles Wesley, and in all of them the 
greater leader, John Wesley, ‘‘ varied ’’—to use 
his own term (others would say separated)—from 
the Church of England. Joseph Butler, the 
famous Bishop of Bristol, advised John Wesley, 
since he was not commissioned to preach in that 
diocese, ‘‘ to go hence.’’ Wesley thought he could 
do most good there ; ‘therefore,’ he said, ‘‘ here 
I stay !’’ He looked upon all the world as his 
- parish, and he and his brother Charles encountered 
unparalleled opposition and all but death, 
as did their helpers also, because they broke 
through parish boundaries, and preached in the 
open-air and in unconsecrated buildings to those 
who needed them. 

They approved and used very largely the 
services of lay preachers. ‘It is your fault, yours 
and your brethren’s,” said Charles Wesley to 
Robinson, afterwards Primate of Ireland; ‘“‘ you 
hold your peace and the stones cry out.” A 
graver step was taken. In all, John Wesley, with 
other presbyters, performed twenty-eight acts of 
ordination, and so set apart ministers for America, 
Scotland, and England. Lord Mansfield’s view was 
that these acts, if no other act, meant separation 
from the Church of England. Had any ques- 
tioned the presbyterial ordination which Methodist 
ministers received from Wesley and his coadjutors 
and from the successors of those thus set apart, the 
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reply would have been as clear as Howe’s, when 
it was suggested that having received such 
ordination, he should be ordained episcopally. 
‘‘What hurt is there,” said the Bishop of Exeter 
to him, ‘‘in being twice ordained?” ‘‘ Hurt, my. 
Lord,” said Howe, “it Hurts my understanding ; 
the thought is shocking; it is an absurdity ; 
nothing can have two beginnings. I am sure I 
am a minister of Christ.” ! 

Finally, and most significantly, Wesley consti- 
tuted an annual Conference as the only ecclesias- 
tical authority over the Methodist preachers and 
societies ; an authority extraneous to, independent 
of, and, for them and in these matters, superior 
to Church and State. This is Nonconformity and 
Dissent. Two generations later Joseph Beaumont 
aptly described Wesley’s attitude towards the 
Church as that of ‘a skilful rower, who looked 
one way while every stroke of his oar took him 
in an opposite direction.”’ 

Wesley declared that after his death Methodism 
would become a regular Presbyterian Church—a 
singularly prescient utterance, as is shown by the 
development of Methodism in this and some other 
lands. It has developed a Church consciousness 
which would resent the interference of another 
Church or of the State. The High Church Move- 
ment showed any Methodists who doubted the fact — 
that their real congeners were Protestant Evan- 
gelical Free Churchmen, the descendants of the 
heroes of 1662 and earlier. Hence, the late 
Hugh Price Hughes and Charles H. Kelly, as 


* The bishop was none other than Dr. Seth Ward, whose cause 
Howe had so effectually pleaded before Cromwell.—Rogers’s 
“Life of Howe,” pp. 73, 74. 
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Wesleyan Methodist leaders, became Presidents 
of the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches. Other sections of Methodism have been 
represented by those who have earnestly joined 
in the fashioning and serving of the Council, and 
their leaders have been its Presidents. Methodism 
—one family in several branches—the youngest and 
largest of the great Protestant Dissenting com- 
munities, has its place in this organisation which 
many regard as the most wonderful creation of 
the Holy Spirit since holy men were moved to 
leave the State Church in 1662.! 

It is less true than ever to-day that ‘“* English 
Protestantism is composed of the Church, the 
Methodists, and the Dissenters’; while it is still 
true that, in fulfilling their mission to spread 
Scriptural holiness, Methodists are ‘“‘the friends 
of all and the enemies of none.” 


* Exact particulars of the status and fate of many of the 
Ejected Clergy have been compiled with tireless research by 
Prof. G. Lyon Turner from documents in Lambeth Palace 
Library, &c. See his “Original Records of Early Noncon- 
formity under Persecution and Indulgence” (2 vols.). 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EJECTMENT IN WALES 


By Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A. 


LOOKING back, in the light of what Wales is to-day 
religiously, at the state of things in the seventeenth 
century, the first feeling is one of surprise at 
the profound contrast. If we were to judge from 
what appears on the surface, we would conclude 
that we were looking at two different nations, so 
great and so all-prevailing is the change. The 
Reformation, instead of enriching the national life 
tended to impoverish it, and succeeded only too 
well. The monastery was robbed and dismantled, 
the Catholic priest and monk were banished ; but 
no Welsh-speaking Christian teacher took their 
place. The abuse of ecclesiastical funds was 
indescribable: any friend or relative of those who 
held Welsh livings would do to appropriate the 
wages. Penry protested against the studied 
neglect: he protested, and was hanged as a 
traitor, with episcopal consent. Under Cromwell, 
there was a more propitious beginning ; but with 
his death came the widespread arrest. Earnest 
teachers in the Church were not too many: Non- 
conformists had their internal difficulties as well 
as their civil disabilities. Looking at Wales as it 


is to-day, and seeing the value of 1662 to the 
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religious life of England, we would have expected 
to find a proportionate number in Wales of earnest 
clergymen sacrificing their all for conscience’ 
sake. But it is not so: the number of Ejected 
ministers is comparatively few. And even of those 
reckoned among the ejected, it is not easy to decide 
who were episcopally ordained. Welsh Noncon- 
formity has had largely to find its own builders, 
training them and fitting them for their work, 
through patience and long endurance. The 
Establishment—as distinguished from the Church— 
has given Welsh Nonconformity more insults than 
teachers. 

But if the heroic list is small, it is very precious. 
The very smallness of the band gives added glory 
to their courage. Perhaps, too, it has helped to 
keep the memory of their names as household 
treasures throughout the land. 

Taking the counties singly, and beginning with 
Cardiganshire, we may specify of those ejected 
or silenced, the name of Morgan Howell. He was 
at first violently hostile to the Puritans and espe- 
cially to Nonconformists. When Walter Cradock 
came to preach in his neighbourhood, he arranged 
a football game in the same field as the meeting, 
and attempted so to kick the ball as to hurt the 
preacher. But he sprained his ankle and could 
not move for some time: in this plight he was 
compelled to listen to the preacher, and the 
message was used of God to effect his conversion. 
He was one of those “silenced” by the Act of 
Uniformity. 

In Pembrokeshire the name of Peregrine Phillips 
still survives. He was son of the Puritan Vicar of 
Amroth ; and having completed his course at 
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Oxford, he was ordained, serving first at Kidwelly, 
but afterwards returning to his native county, 
where he laboured with unwearied zeal. He was 
in much peril during the Civil War, and especially 
during the siege of Pembroke Castle, his house 
being within the range of fire. The soldiers, too, 
spoiled him of his goods and food ; but he continued 
to trust in God’s providence, and came through 
unhurt. The darkest days followed 1662: he was 
prosecuted under the Five Mile Act, and a number 
of his cattle were taken away by order of the 
High Sheriff, ‘‘who some time afterward, when 
he lay upon his deathbed, asked him forgiveness, 
which was readily granted: but his cattle were 
never restored.”” He was once imprisoned in 
harvest-time, none being left to manage the farm 
but his wife and five small children, and a very 
few servants ; his prison, small and crowded and 
filthy—the usual state of Welsh prisons in those 
days of outrage on the Nonconformist conscience— 
brought on such severe and dangerous illness that 
he had to be released at the end of two months. 
He came home, but the fever was so malignant and 
obstinate that he was given over by his physicians: 
“but a day of fasting and prayer being set apart 
by many serious Christians in those parts on his 
account, God was pleased wonderfully to restore 
and raise him.’”’ But that was not his last lodging 
in a prison ; he was again cast into one, for keep- 
ing a conventicle ; and though he was released, 
they made him suffer fines and outlawries to the 
full extent of their somewhat arbitrary power. 
The next county, Carmarthenshire, found its 
apostle in Stephen Hughes. In the annals of 
Welsh religion there is no more remarkable 
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character or more lasting influence than his. 
Others there have been, more eloquent probably, 
more enterprising in their evangelism ; but no one 
built so permanently as he. Stephen Hughes’s 
Churches are still the strength of the religious hfe 
of the county—they, and those directly derived 
from them. In no case has the candlestick been 
removed. He confined himself to the one county, 
and adjoining portions of neighbouring counties. 
But his literary efforts were more fruitful, perhaps, 
than even his earnest preaching. And in him we 
find the traceable link between the evangelicalism 
of the Church of England and early Noncon- 
formity. The county had been partly roused 
by the eloquence and fervour of Vicar Pritchard, 
of Llandovery (1579-1644), whose sacred songs, 
written in colloquial speech, had effectively carried 
his sermons home to the hearts of the people. But 
when the vicar died they still remained scattered 
and unpublished ; Stephen Hughes collected, edited, 
and printed them; and the Welshmen’s Candle 
is still burning brightly on many a quiet hearth in 
Wales. After his ejectment he resided at Swansea, 
but never ceased itinerating in his native county. 
Once when preaching at a farmhouse, after he had 
read his text, he was perturbed by the arrival of 
a young man, who, from his appearance, belonged 
to the wealthier class. The preacher, seeing him 
come in so unexpectedly, at once concluded that 
he came with a warrant to take him to prison. He 
was at first put out somewhat, but gained courage 
and delivered his message with much persuasive- 
ness. At the close of the service the young gentle- 
man eagerly pressed through the crowd and took 
hold of the preacher’s hand. ‘I hope, sir,” said 
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Mr. Hughes, “‘ you are not come to take me.” 
“No,” replied the young man, with unrestrained 
tears, ‘it is you who have taken me!” Until 
then he had purposed taking orders in the Church ; 
but that service made him a lifelong Noncon- 
formist and faithful preacher of Christ in the very 
church where he was converted. Stephen Hughes 
was not only a great worker, but a finder of 
Christian workers. His Churches could not have 
survived but for his skill in finding and fitting 
young men for the ministry. ‘‘ Twelve young 
men, most of whom were brought up under his 
fatherly care, were ordained in the year of his 
death.” This man, too, was honoured with a cell 
in Carmarthen Gaol, imperilling his health and 
even his life ; but God cared for him; for two 
centuries and more his spirit, now arrayed in 
liberty, breathes in scores of churches. 

He found a sequestered nook—inappropriately 
called a cave: the Cave of Cwm Hwplyn—near 
Pencader, where he could hold services secretly, 
without being disturbed by his enemies. This is 
one of the places where a commemoration pilgrim- 
age and service have been held this year. There 
is another shrine reminiscent of those stormy days 
in the upper reaches of the Vale of Towy: the 
Cave of Castell Craig Wyddon, near Llandovery. 
A fellow-worker of Stephen Hughes laboured in 
this district—Rhys Prytherch. He was not an 
ordained minister, and consequently was _ not 
ejected ; but he kept an academy, and suffered 
as such. In spite of persecution, he became pastor 
of the harassed Nonconformist flock in the district, 
and part of his congregation used to meet in this 
~ cave—some “‘ five miles” from Llandovery. 
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Passing over to Glamorganshire, we meet the 
name of Samuel Jones, M.A., Brynllwarch. He 
was born near Chirk Castle, Denbighshire ; he 
was educated at Oxford, being made fellow and 
tutor of Jesus College. He received Presbyterian 
ordination, and was given the living of Llangynwyd, 
from which he was ejected in the year of honour. 
He was frequently pressed to conform ; he also 
received his prison promotion, but nothing could 
break his spirit. When in 1665 he was offered 
a living by the Bishop of Llandaff, he sent a list 
of queries of conscience to the Archdeacon, includ- 
ing these two: — 

1. ‘Whether a man having, through Divine 
indulgence, some comfortable testimony upon his 
own heart, and some seals of his mission upon the 
hearts of others, that he is a true, though the 
meanest, minister of Christ, ought to do anything 
that may interpretatively amount to the denial of 
his ministry? 

2. ‘“* Whether it consists with the honour of 
Christ, and the dignity of His ordinances, and 
with charity to the souls of men, that a minister, 
satisfied about his inward and outward call, should 
purchase his liberty to exercise his ministry at one 
time, by invalidating, as much as in him lieth, his 
ministerial administrations at another time ; and 
consequently by ensnaring the consciences of men, 
concerned in those administrations? ”’ 

Some time before his death a rumour was spread 
about that he had repented of his Nonconformity, 
and that he promised to conformif God restored his 
health. Hearing of the rumour, which he described 
in a letter to an inquiring friend, as “a gross 
and impudent falsehood,” he added: ‘I declare 
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unto you and to all the world, as in the words of a 
dying man, that though I had then, and have still, 
many and great sins to bewail before God, yet I 
had not then, and have not since, the least check 
from my conscience for my non-compliance and 
submission to those impositions, that were then made 
the indispensable terms of communion with the 
Church of England.” No, he continues, there were 
oaths he could not swallow, burdens he could not 
crouch under, blocks laid by the law at the church 
door that he ‘‘ could not, durst not then, and dare 
not now leap over” without “ odious hypocrisy, 
and the overthrowing of my inward peace, which is 
and ought to be dearer to me than my very life.” 
He writes in conclusion: ‘‘ To this choice I was 
then led, not by the examples of other leading men, 
nor with any design that others should be led 
by me.”’ 

In all the annals of 1662, and the years of 
suffering that followed, no more lucid, no nobler 
testimony to the spiritual strength of Non- 
conformity can be found than this solemn declara- 
tion of one who, beside being an effective preacher 
and faithful pastor, was also one of the founders 
of higher education in Wales. 

In the list of ejectments in Monmouthshire the 
name of Henry Walter stands first. He was in- 
ducted to the ] permanent curacy of Mynydd Islwyn, 
on leaving Oxford, and remained for a few years, 
when, in 1639, he was thrown out along with 
Wroth and other Puritans. With the advent “of 


romwell he was reinstated in the ministry, and 

received the living of St. Woolos, Newport. He 

laboured earnestly, not only at Newport, but 

throughout the county, both before and after his 
10 
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ejectment in 1662. But the ejectment of that 
year is only a small part of the origin of Noncon- 
formity in Monmouthshire. It has older and other 
sources, more personal and more efficient. Here 
Independents and Baptists jointly and separately 
had already laid firm foundations and begun to 
build permanent temples. That year gave them a 
few additional helpers ; it did more—it kindled the 
purifying fires of suffering which made their prin- 
ciples clearer and their message more effectual. 
As far as can be clearly made out, no episcopally 
ordained minister was ejected in Breconshire. But 
the county had already its Nonconformist wit- 
nesses ; and the Ejectment finally helped them, by 
bringing to them Henry Maurice, a man of many 
gifts and unflinching courage. A native of the 
promontory of Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, he was ordained previous 
to 1662, and remained in the Church, holding the 
living of Church Stretton for three or four years 
after. But his conscience became troublesome, 
especially after a malignant fever had cut short 
the life of many of his parishioners, and produced 
in him deep concern as to their salvation. His 
conformity became a burden; but financial con- 
siderations ensnared him, and he tried to conceal 
-his inward troubles from his wife, until one day 
she won from him his secret, and especially his 
solicitude about her and her child, and their future. 
She courageously answered that he was to follow 
his conscience, and she would “‘ freely resign her- 
self and her child to the Providence of God.’”’ He 
next consulted the Independent minister at 
Shrewsbury, who cautioned him to count the cost 
before choosing the path of certain suffering. “If 
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I keep my living longer,” he replied, ‘“‘ my con- 
science will fly in my face.’’ The first taste of 
suffering was in Shrewsbury Gaol. About six 
years later he removed to Abergavenny, and 
shepherded the scattered flock not only throughout 
Breconshire, but parts of the adjoining counties 
as well—between Hay and Merthyr Tydvil. 
Published portions of his diary reveal a soul that 
dwelt much in the practice of the presence of 
God, tempted but never yielding. They also shed 
a light on some of the little remembered conflicts 
and trials of those biting days, as these brief 
extracts will show—all of them dealing with a 
visit to his old home in Lleyn (August to 
September, 1672) :— 


“T came to see cousin John Williams this day, and had 
discourse with him about his silence and sitting still all this 
while,* but found little satisfaction in what answers he returned. 
I found much of the grace of God appearing in him, yet I 
plainly judged him to be under temptation, with reference to 
his non-preaching all this while.” 


“T found myself much tempted in these parts, basely to 
comply with the spirits of carnal men, and thereupon backward 
to speak of the things of God. I prayed in the wood there, 
having an ill savour upon my spirit, yet I was something 
recovered, and had some encouragement. I prayed in private 
after with my wife, having freedom and encouragement. 
Blessed be the Lord.” 


“At night I came to the house of Maurice Jones’s widow; I 
found the Christians thereabouts very fearful, so that they came 
together very late in the night. I taught them from Cant. ii. 13 


* He was the only Nonconformist minister in Carnarvonshire 
then. 
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(last words), with some measure of enlargement, especially in 
prayer.” 


“Tt being the fair day at Pwllheli, I had occasion to speak 
with several, which I did with much alacrity, and this was 
kindness from the Lord in several respects.” 


“‘T went to see cousin John Williams, being in an inward conflict 
by the way as I went. We discoursed together very earnestly 
and seriously about his long silence, and neglecting the Lord’s 
work in that country, insomuch that it drew tears from us both, 
as I imagined. He told me something of the sense that many 
in that country had, about my quitting my benefice—that it 
was done only out of politic design. He told me also that I 
must walk very close and upright to recover my credit in that 
country.t He-pressed me much to hold forth Christ and His 
merits as the only justification of sinners, and advised me to 
insist much on that point wherever I went.” 


“Being the Sabbath, I prayed with earnestness, yet hard, 
and without sense, for the most part... . In the afternoon I 
received a note from my brother who was at Llanarmon, whither 
he invited me to preach ; but coming there, the public place was 
shut against us by the priest there, so that I preached in the 
yard, from 1 Pet. iv. 18, having much restraint upon my spirits in 
praying and preaching, yet some of the people were ; seemingly 
affected.” 2 


There we have a glimpse of life—‘“ fightings within 
and fears without ’—real, earth-touched, heaven- 
helped life, as lived out patiently, day by day, 
more than two centuries ago. 

Radnorshire, in that age, contributed weightily 
to the new religious movement. Vavasor Powell 
was a native of this county, and the vivid pictures 


* Maurice’s early life at home had been irregular and more or 
less dissolute. 
* Dr. Rees, “ Prot. Nonconformity in Wales,” 236, 243. 
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which he gives of the sufferings of Nonconformists 
in Wales, even in the two years previous to 1662, 
make one realise what the Free Church has cost to 
the Welsh people. ‘‘ Poor and peaceable people 
have been dragged out of their beds, and without 
regard of sex or age, have been driven some twenty 
miles to prison on their feet, and forced (though 
in the heat of summer, till their feet were much 
blistered, and they were ready to faint) to run by 
the troopers’ horses, receiving many blows and 
beatings. Others, in Merionethshire, as if they 
were brute beasts, were driven into pitfalls or 
pounds, where they were kept for several hours ; 
their enemies, in the interim, drinking in an ale- 
house, and forcing the poor people to pay for 
it, though they tasted not of the drink.’”’ Clearly, 
a good conscience was not a sinecure in Restoration 
days. As for Powell himself, he was imprisoned 
unto death: his beaten path to glory passed 
through thirteen prisons. He died in the Fleet 
Prison, October 27, 1670, and was buried in 
unhill Fields. 

In Montgomeryshire the name of Henry 
Willianfs' adorns the heroic list. He was one of 
thosé approved to preach under the Act of 1649 ; 
and so, as soon as Charles II. landed, his enemies 
began their revenge. Once, while he was preach- 
ing, they came upon him unexpectedly from behind, 
beat him, dragged him about, abused him, and left 
him half dead. In connection with him, and 
several of his contemporary  fellow-sufferers, 
accredited records are kept of how judgment visibly 
overtook many of their tormentors. Some of them 
are too minutely told, with exact locality and date, 
to be unfounded. One incident will suffice as 
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illustration. Once the cattle of Henry Williams 
were seized and taken away at the instance of the 
Sheriff or under-Sheriff of Montgomeryshire ; this 
man fell from his horse in crossing the river, dis- 
located his neck, and was drowned. Whatever may 
be the significance of such incidents, they un- 
doubtedly struck the popular imagination, and did 
not help the Established Church into favour. One 
incident, frequently recalled and well established, 
deserves to be once more told. A violent attack 
was made upon his house once, when his father 
was ruthlessly slain, and his wife, who was with 
child, nearly lost her life also: the barn was 
burnt down and the house set on fire. It was in 
the autumn and nothing was left but a newly sown 
field of wheat. The months passed; the wheat 
came to earing ; and soon it was noticed that 
almost every stalk carried not one ear but some- 
times as many as six or seven ears. The field is 
still called the “‘ Field of Blessing,’’ near Newtown, 
on YsgafellFarm. Nothing like it was seen before ; 
nor in two hundred and thirty years has anything 
like it again been seen. Some of the ears were kept 
as family heirlooms: the last is not yet gone.t Be 
the interpretation what it may, it produced an 
immediate and lasting effect on many in that age 
of licence and blasphemy. 

Bronclydwr (between Barmouth and Towyn),c claims 
respect. A near relative of Dr. John Owen, he 
was just finishing his course at Oxford when 
Bartholomew’s Day was approaching. He had 
purposed to take orders ; but the Act that ejected 


x See an illustration in the Rev. David Davies’s “ Vavasor 
Powell,” p. 123. 
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others shut the door against him. He returned to 
his native county, and spent his life in itinerant 
labours—a “‘ primitive apostolical Christian,’’? much 
exercising himself in prayer, and often delivered 
by prayer ; given to charity, and by his meekness 
sometimes conquering his worst enemies. He was 
confined in Powys Castle, the residence of Lord 
Powys, near Welshpool: his prayers overheard, 
and his whole conduct and bearing, so impressed 
his lordship, that when he was released he had to 
promise to return every Christmas, not as prisoner 
but as guest. 

In Flintshire, Philip Henry, M.A., was ejected 
from Worthenbury. His “ Diaries and Letters,” 
published in 1882, give a realistic picture of every- 
day life on the Borders in those days. A friend 
and neighbour, on his way to London in 1665, was 
stopped and searched, and his diary taken from 
him. This made Philip Henry more cautious about 
his own diary—‘‘ for Malice may take that with 
the left hand, which is written with the right.” 
It also led him to make several large erasures in 
his already filled diaries, and this has undoubtedly 
deprived us of many incidents of the trials of 
Nonconformists. But enough remain to show in 
what constant fear of disturbance, citation, fine, 
&c., they lived. This is the kind of unpretentious 
testimony we find: ‘‘ This morning departed 
‘Mnason the old disciple,” Mr. John Hotchkis, of 
Whitchurch, aged ninety-one, who got to heaven, 
as few doe, without a blot. Being askt, if hee were 
willing to dye, hee answer’d, Yes, what else? Being 
askt what hee thought of present things and 
whether his Friends might safely venture to suffer 
rather than conform, he answer’d—Yea, by all 


3? 
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means, for the cause is God’s.” Under date of 
March 24, 1666, comes this note: ‘A sad day, 
amongst poor ministers up and down these Nations, 
who by this Act of Restraynt are forc’t to remove 
from amongst their Friends, Acquaintance, Rela- 
tions, People, and to sojourn amongst strangers, 
as it were in Meshech and in the Tents of Kedar. 
But there is a God who tells their wanderings and 
will put their teares and the teares of their wives 
and children into His Bottle. Are they not in His 
Book? Lord, be a little Sanctuary to them and a 
place of refuge from the storm and from the 
tempest. . . . And pity these places from which 
they are ejected and come Thou and dwell 
where they may not. There is great danger 
of decayes, declinings, Apostasyes, when the 
guides are gone: prevent, Lord!” These simple 
breathings carry us back into the midst of 
the conflict and patience of the saints in a 
withering age. And through all the unwhole- 
some mists shines clearly the courage of the 
faithful ones: ‘‘Mr. Heath, late Minister of 
Julian’s in Shrewsbury, was bury’d at Wellington, 
where he had been an exile since Mar. 24. 
Being askt . . . what reflections hee had on his 
death-bed upon his non-conformity, hee said hee 
would not but have done as hee did for a thousand 
worlds.” The “old disciple” of Whitchurch, 
and the learned minister of Shrewsbury, pass that 
final threshold in triumph, the afterglow of their 
courage still shining on the silent gateway. 
William Jones was minister of the parish church 
of Denbigh m 1662: ‘He took a journey to 
London to confer with Mr. Baxter and others, 
before the Act of Uniformity passed, and returned 
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fully bent for Nonconformity, to which he was 
most inclined before.’’ He suffered three months’ 
imprisonment, for conducting religious exercises 
in a gentleman’s house, after he had been silenced. 
When his wife and some of his relations begged 
him to conform for his family’s sake, he replied: 
“God will provide: none of you will go with me 
to Judgment !” 

Anglesey has not a single name to its credit in 
the 1662 list ; but it has made ample amends for 
its late awakening. Carnarvonshire was no better : 
no one rose to the rank of being worthy of ejection, 
though John Williams was silenced—as already, 
shown in the references of his cousin Henry, 
Maurice. But while no one was ejected here, 
Nonconformity had already found root in this 
county. ‘ 

These are some of the episodes of and con- 
sequent on the Ejectment of 1662 in Wales. 
There are other names less known but not on that 
account less honoured. But as elsewhere so in 
Wales, in the roll of pure suffering between 1660 
and 1688, the Friends have the primacy of honour. 
On them were laid the heaviest crosses ; they .were 
the familiars of prison walls and the inheritors 
of prison disease—though prison is even too good 
a name for the noisome temporary cells where 
many of them were confined, when the soldiers 
of good conscience had overcrowded ordinary 
gaols. From Tenby to Carmarthen, to Swansea, 
Cardiff, and Usk, in South Wales: from Shrews- 
bury to Dolgelley, to Carnarvon, in North Wales— 
every prison was for years the residence of 
saints. ‘Every hold in Cardiganshire — at 
Tregaron, Llanbadarn Fawr, Lampeter, and other 
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places—that could be turned into a prison, was 
filled with Quakers.” They and the older Dis- 
senters had a long weary day before the others 
came into the holy inheritance of sufferings ; even 
after 1662, when the newer Dissenters became 
their companions in adversity, the latter, as in 
the case of Philip Henry, had sometimes friends 
in court: but they had none. They were as 
trees that had grown on the outside of a wood 
facing the west, before the inner trees were 
planted: on them fell the fury of every westerly 
gale and winter’s storm; they sheltered the 
younger growth, enduring the heaviest blows. And 
out of those long years of suffering grew and 
flourished the Free Churches—a forest of fair trees 
and strong, whose roots, it may not be too much 
to say, have been cast forth as Lebanon; the 
spreading of its branches and the beauty of it has 
been as the olive-tree. And the forest has covered 
the land. 
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